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DEDIGATION 


Appreciation is an intangible quality. It can be expressed 
only through some outward token. Therefore, as a concrete sym- 


bol of our sincere appreciation, we dedicate this volume 
of 
ST. MARY LABARUM 
to the 
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Who have been during our happy school days our Instructors, 
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FRANCIS L. BAUMGARTEN 


“I do not waste my spring of youth in idle dalliance.” 
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RUTH А. McILVENNA 
*Mid earthly scenes forgotten or unknown 
Lives in ideal worlds and wanders there alone." 
VINCENT M. ROBEL 
“Тһе kindest man 
In doing courtesies.” 
BEATRICE J. FETTIG 
*She has a gentle winning smile 


and a kindly word to say." 


ROSEMARY H. WILSON 
"She's fair to see and sweet and dainty from head to feet." 
CARL L. DE WAELE 
“I would be brave and be true just for the good that I can do." 
MARGARET M. KENNY 
"With quiet yet prevailing force, intent upon her destined course, 
graceful, and useful in all that she does." 
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ALICE М. WOLOHAN 
“She has the blushing beauties of a modest maid.” 
JOHN J. MOSKAL 
“Silent yet forceful.” 
CATHERINE E. MOTT 


“Grace was in all her steps, and heaven in her eyes.” 


RUTH A. BUCKLEY 


“Нег looks do argue her replete with modesty.” 


ARTHUR С. PENDELL 
“He has sincerity amongst other good things.” 


THERESA N. NEFF 


“In conduct exemplary and cheerful.” 
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MARIE W. SLAGGERT 


“Soft eyes with mystery half hidden there.’ 


, 


VICTOR L. JACOB 
“In arguing, too, this person owns his skill 


For e’en though vanquished he can argue still.” 


MILDRED B. DE LANEY 


“Her world is ever joyous and full of laughter.” 


ANNA M. HOLIHAN 


“No cloud can linger near her, that smile turns them all to light.” 
MARIJANE D. DE VEAUX 


“Never trouble trouble until trouble troubles you.” 


BERNIECE E. DURBIN 


“Age cannot wither her nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 
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GENEVIEVE A. QUINN 


” 


“Unborn tomorrow and dead yesterday—why fret about them if today be sweet. 
RICHARD D. BOTHWELL 
“So comely, so pleasant, so jolly.” 


KATHRYN M. HENNING 
“Accomplishments were native to her mind, 


And winning grace her every act refined.” 


ELEANOR M. KESSEL 


“Her charms are too many to count.” 


BERNARD J. Mc NAMARA 


“A man’s man.” 


MARY N. HUMPERT 
“Oh, had I but one hour to live, that little hour to bliss, I’d give.” 
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MADELEINE M. CRABBE 
*Ever-varying Madeleine.” 
ROBERT M. RAU 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 
MARY E. NAEGELY 


“Оһ, where in the world is the heart so wise, 


, 


Could unbewildered, meet those matchless eyes.’ 
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— Address— 


Young Man, Young Woman, attach yourself in your Youth to some 
unpopular cause and grow up strong in its service. 

—W endell Phillips 

Let us hearken to Wendell Phillips in this our graduating year, 
and let us profit by his words, for there is much wisdom in them. Wen- 
dell Phillips was the famous Abolitionist who attached himself to the 
then unpopular cause of freeing the slaves and worked earnestly for its 
achievement. Тһе memory of the brave few who dared to join him 
should be an inspiration to us. 

Youth would do well to attach itself to some worthy cause, and aim 
to be a worker in fields where laborers are few and the tasks involved 
demand the best that it can give. The world is full of organizations, 
political, social, and beneficial, giving each and every one of us a chance 
to make good. Youth should not go forth carefree, making pleasure- 
seeking the motive of life, and attempting no good for the cause of one's 
God, one's Country or one's Friends; rather, indeed, a detriment to the 
world at large. 

No! We, as representing Youth, of to-day, shall go forth 2s broad- 
minded Catholie Men and Women with an aim, a purpose in life, re- 
solved to attempt the best that comes our way with eagerness and de- 
termination to overcome any obstacles we may encounter, no matter 
how numerous. 

Then as the school door closes, and from the Class-room windows 
interested teachers watch Youth turn to the pathway of the fu- 
ture with a store of knowledge and inspiration, and a dream, then there 
comes to the teachers the hope that Youth will indeed attach itself 
to some appealing work, and grow old in its service. Тһе band of work- 
ers in every good cause is too small; those who have plodded on through 
years of hard toil have kept to the same old method of accomplishing 
their work, and their ideas and style of doing business has become an- 
tiquated; no longer are they in demand in the world of today where 
meteorically people rise to fame and wealth,—where meteorically peo- 
ple slump to disgrace and ruin. Is the world, then, not a place where 
new ideas and new hopes are vitally necessary? Where are the ideas, 
the hopes, the ever inspiring tireless energy that is needed to push com- 
merce, finance, and industry? The answer is in Youth. Therefore, 
what is better than to remember and apply to our future the words of 
Wendell Phillips—-to resolve that in every unpopular cause of righteous- 
ness and justice, Catholic Youth will do its share and grow old in the 
service. 

Let us with our diplomas held closely in our hands resolve to at- 
tach ourselves to some cause which needs helpers. If we used the sky 
as background these causes would flash on the horizon and put us to 
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shame that we did not push and encourage their worthy purpose. With 
the earnestness that we learned in the Catholic school-room and with 
a steadfastness and loyalty born of Catholic education, let us assume 
part in the so-called *unpopular" causes of the day which we know to 


be deserving and win place in the ranks that few have courage to enter. 


Francis L. Baumgarten, "24 
g 


Greetings 


CLASS POEM 


Ruth А. МеПуеппа, 24 
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Maurice Francis Egan 


Born 1852—Died 1924 


AUTHOR, EDUCATOR and DIPLOMAT 

When in the years-to-be American Students like ourselves seeking 
material for critique and essay turn to the necrology of this our century, 
now in its early twenties, one name at least on the January list of 1924 
will sound familiar even to them. For passing years are sure to en- 
hance the fame of Maurice Francis Egan known to us all—I had almost 
said personally, so closely has he touched our student life—so vivid the 
impress of his personality. 

As educator, essayist and diplomat, lecturer, poet and sonneteer, 
those students-to-be will write of him, and their task shall be far less 
difficult because of the intervening years, which allow clearer estimate 
of his real rank in all these roles. 

Doctor Egan—Georgetown University and Villa Nova College are 
responsible for the prefix—is today remembered best by friends whose 
name is legion, as a cultured and brilliant man possessing the rare com- 
bination of unusual mental gifting with an exceptionally strong tincture 
of common sense. When to these attributes is added the remarkable 
gift of industry so seldom found in the makeup of genius, and the 
faculty of pleasant speech that might easily be considered at times as 
really concealing thoughts, Mr. Egan’s manifold successes can be read- 
ily understood. 

His life story, as the public know it, is that of steady progression 
in many lines until he stood squarely in the front rank of American 
Catholics in public life. With him as with others, heredity must also be 
reckoned with; it has been said of him that he was brought up in the 
atmosphere of books; then, too, the “pure Celtic extraction,” which was 
his boast, accounted at least for the poet phase, as well as the ready wit 
and pleasant speech that in his later days made many listeners recall 
the story of the far-famed “Stone of Blarney" in his father’s land,— 
“That whoever kisses, he never misses to grow eloquent"— (eloquence 
in this connection meaning pleasant speech.) 

Mr. Egan was thoroughly of the world of today—always alert and 
never allowing Opportunity to pass his door ungreeted; he used his 
numerous talents wisely; instead of becoming their slave he made them 
serve the purposes which, with innate strength of character, he had set 
out to accomplish. 

Nevertheless, the real lesson of his life work is this—that while he 
held it “not a sin to covet honor” the success which came to him was 
never attained at the cost of Catholic principle, whether in the literary 
or the political field. 
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As an educator, Dr. Egan's best known slogan was “Read! Read! 
Read !, read the best of everything; acquaint yourself with the thoughts 
of the great thinkers of the ages; but never read supinely or subserv- 
iently, measure their thoughts by your own, challenge their belief with 
your own!” 

He was a lover of books, mostly because he was so heartily a lover 
of “теп and things." Also, he was a man fitted in the fullest degree to 
train the youthful mind and that this was generally recognized is proven 
by the honors accorded him from many leading Institutions. This list 
is quite imposing; La Salle College of Philadelphia, his “Alma Mater," 
in 1875 conferred the degree of A. M. to be followed by Notre Dame 
(A.M.) in 1879. Georgetown University in 1889 (L.L. D.)—Villa 
Nova in 1907 (Ph.D.) 

He was successively Professor of English Literature at Notre Dame 
University (1888-96) and Professor of English language and literature 
in the Catholic University of America—1896-1907, being for one year 
Dean of its Faculty of Philosophy. 

The coveted Laetare Medal which Notre Dame bestowed in 1910 
while the fortunate recipient was U. S. Minister to Denmark, he won as 
the Poet of the day who had most exalted and advanced Catholic en- 
deavor. Аза sonneteer Mr. Egan was at his best! No less an authority 
than Richard Watson Gilder while occupying the Editorial Chair of the 
“Century Magazine” classified Maurice Francis Egan as one of the 
three leading sonnet writers of America and it is on record that earlier 
yet—quite as long as forty years ago, when a sonnet of his reached the 
hands of Charles Dana, the Editor of the New York Sun, that wizard of 
the Press announced a new force had appeared in American literature. 

Of testimonials and decorations outside these literary ones men- 
tioned he had many. One such was conferred by the King of the 
Belgians in 1906. And the King of Denmark made him Commander of 
the Order of Dannenborg. Неге at home he was member of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters and the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters. 

The foreign tributes came to him while serving as United States 
Minister to Denmark, a post which he held from his appointment by 
President Roosevelt in 1908 until his retirement because of failing 
health in 1919 when he had come to be Dean of the Diplomatic Corps. 

A tribute marked and unusual, indeed, was this appointment by 
one President to be followed by re-appointment from two succeeding 
Administrations, with offers as well of transference to higher diplo- 
matic posts, which were refused because of frail health. During his 
twelve years in Copenhagen Mr. Egan accomplished wonderful things 
not alone in dealing with the problems of his Ministerial post but also in 
his beloved field of literature. For it is a fact, and should be em- 
phasized as supporting the assertion regarding his rare talent of indus- 
try, that while performing efficiently the duties of Diplomatic repre- 
sentation during the most trying period of modern international politics, 
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Mr. Egan found time for numerous contributions to the pages of leading 
magazines both in our own country and overseas. 

Some additions were also added to the lengthy list of volumes 
bearing his name as author and during the American visits, few and far 
between as they were, Dr. Egan was always billed for lecture appear- 
ances in the interest of some charitable or literary movement. 

In his native City of Philadelphia one of the last if not the very last 
of those platform appearances was made under the auspices of the 
Catholic Summer School Extension. By a coincidence remembered by 
many, it was in connection with the earliest start of this same Summer 
School movement, initiated at New London in 1893, that Maurice 
Francis Egan’s name first came before the Catholic public as a lecturer 
on literary subjects. 

A long roll of years it was that separated the frail schoolboy of the 
early sixties who attended classes in one of the earliest parochial 
schools that Philadelphia boasted—the eager boy of a few years later, 
with literary aspirations strong within him, who, as he himself told us, 
sat, figuratively, at the feet of Eleanor Donnelly, the first Catholic poet 
of the Quaker City—from that venerable scholarly figure lying in 
solemn state on a dark January day of 1924, within the solemn shadows 
of Philadelphia’s great Cathedral. 

In the honors paid him then and there in the presence of the great 
and the lowly of earth, when Philadelphia’s Cardinal pontificated at the 
Solemn Requiem—when statesmen and accredited representatives of 
foreign nations and many of America’s best known literateurs acted as 
pall bearers—one might read aright the story and the lesson of these 
fruitful years. Beautifully retold were both story and lesson by the 
eloquent speaker of the occasion whose every sentence re-echoed in the 
hearts as in the hearing of those who, like him, had known Maurice 
Francis Egan, the many-sided man. There were intimate touches inter- 
spersed through the funeral tribute that one hopes to see some day re- 
produced, when Mr. Egan’s biography is fitly written. And with one of 
these let us close this sketch that is of necessity for many reasons quite 
unworthy of its subject: 

“For fifty years,” said Reverend Dr. Healy, “Мг. Egan has been 
preeminently the representative of Catholicism in American letters. 
He knew all the great ones of his time in Church and State. He walked 
with Kings and Presidents, yet he never lost his common touch.” 

Marie W. Slaggert, '24 


It is a wonderful thing, a mother; other folks can love you, but only 
your mother understands. She works for you, looks after you, loves you, 
forgives you anything you may do, and then the only thing bad she ever 
does to you is to die and leave you.” 
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Reverend John Calbot Smith 


The death of Reverend Father Talbot Smith came to his many 
literary friends and admirers as a personal bereavement, so intimate 
and friendly were the relations which this noted Catholic writer had 
established with his readers in many ranks of life. 

He was born in Saratoga, N. Y., September 22, 1855. His 
earlier academic education he received in Albany, N. Y., while his later 
training was received in St. Michael's College, Toronto, Canada, from 
which institution he graduated with high honors. 

In 1881 he was ordained Priest and then began his busy apostolic 
life. His first appointment was as a missionary in the Adirondacks 
where he remained until 1889; from thence he was called to act as 
Pastor at Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

One of the enterprises initiated by Father Smith and in which he 
was much interested, devoting a great deal of his time to its supervision, 
was the first Camp for Boys which was organized by him some twenty- 
five years ago as an adjunct to the Catholic Summer School in Cliff 
Haven, N. Y. He believed that this organization was a necessity for 
the improvement of body and mind through daily athletic exercises. 
The boys reverenced him as a strong and powerful friend and advisor 
and never were they happier than when they could have their beloved 
Father Smith amongst them, relating to them in his humorous way, the 
many anecdotes with which he was accustomed to entertain his friends. 

In the year 1881 (that of his ordination) John Talbot Smith first 
entered the literary field when he wrote the widely read novel, “А 
Woman of Culture.” This was so well received by the reading public 
that the author was encouraged to publish a second volume named 
“Solitary Island,” to be followed some time later by the book which was 
destined to meet extraordinary success—‘The Black Cardinal.” The 
theme is the absorbing love tale of a man and a maid, but in this in- 
stance the man is a prince and the heroine the famous Betsy Patterson, 
that lovely American whose story is of such engrossing interest in her 
own country. 

“Saranac” is another of his interesting stories centering about 
Lake Champlain and contains many humorous episodes relating to the 
French and Irish neighbors. 

Because of Father Smith’s special interest in the younger genera- 
tion he soon turned naturally enough to write Juvenile stories for boys. 
The first of these, “Тһе Boy Who Looked Ahead,” is the story of a lad 
who made good in his own home town, and is told in a fascinating vein. 
It is one that pleases boys who love adventure and unconsciously in- 
fluences the youthful reader towards higher aims in life. 

Another pleasing work, “Тһе Boy Who Came Back," was issued а 
year later. In both of these stories he gives abundant evidence of his 
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keen observation and understanding of the moods of the younger gener- 
ations. 

Father Talbot Smith's remarkable versatility on the lecture plat- 
form was well shown in his course of thirty lectures treating on various 
phases of literature. Always a fluent speaker, in these platform ap- 
pearances he reached the height of eloquence. 

Historians of the future will be his debtors indeed for the fund of 
information contained in his three volumes that deal with the growth 
of the Church in New York and Odgensburg. 

АП too soon the curtain dropped on these wonderful activities! 
For the toiler in the Master's Vineyard there sounded the early call to 
rest and recompense. 

At Dobbs Ferry on the Hudson it was indeed a day of gloom and 
sadness when the death of their cherished friend and pastor was an- 
nounced. Тһе imposing funeral services occurred on September 23, 
1923 and hosts of visitors, distinguished in ecclesiastical and literary 
circles, came to pay tribute to one who had striven and accomplished 
much in exploitation and defense of the great Catholic heritage of his 
well beloved Mother-land. 

--Вегпага 7. McNamare, '24 


To My Mother 


Му lips had scarcely learned to frame 
The simple phrase of “Mother dear,” 
Your arms had just begun to be 
Refuge for me in pain or fear; 
Nought knew I of your loving heart 
Tho’ mine your tender smile and care 
IVhen God ordained that we should part 
And called you home, His bliss to share. 
Ruth A. MclIlvenna, 


МУ 
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Education.in our country is a vast structure built up from small be- 
ginnings and annexing year after year additions and improvements, the 
products of many minds and many nations. The immense changes in our 
own social conditions have reacted on the whole theory and practice of 
education. Fifty years ago only the wealthy were considered in line for 
the higher education. In fact, they were the only ones who apparently 
needed it; the people at large—pioneers of progress as they were, 
looked upon manual exertion as the weapon most fitted to the needs and 
opportunities of their comparatively new land. Today all this has 
changed. People, young and old, rich and poor, even those whom we 
consider badly handicapped—the blind, deaf and dumb—are striving 
for an education. For all the possibility exists to be ‘somebody’ and as 
a means to that end, they seek to understand the world we live in. 

In no department of education is the progress so apparent as in 
the High School. About the middle of the 19th century, public ele- 
mentary education, supported by taxation had been established in all 
parts of the country. There were few localities of which this was not 
true, and as a result the people became fully aroused to the fact that 
their own success and the well being of the republic as well depended 
on education. Opinions varied, of course: some leaders asserted that 
education should be by private enterprise and that funds collected for 
common school education must not legally be used to forward higher 
education. However, social and economical conditions of the country 
were rapidly changing. The girls and boys of the household were not 
obliged to contribute to the support of the family at an early age as 
was formerly the case because the head of the house received higher 
wages. "Therefore, the juniors could now attend school for longer per- 
iods, and as a result mainly of these new conditions the High School was 
generally established. 

Tracing the High School thru its origin and growth we find it beset 
by various difficulties which hindered its advancement, and only after 
many discouragements and reverses, its standing today has been achiev- 
ed. Even now, when it has proven its right to existence, it is the object 
of either concealed or open hostility on one hand, and of ill-judged and 
blind enthusiasm on the other. Тһе former would suppress it alto- 
gether, or at least limit its scope, and crowd it well-nigh into the ranks 
of special training schools and colleges. It can be readily understood 
why the High School of the earlier period was demanded by a small 
percentage of the people only, and why its scope was so very limited, 
when we consider that the system was still in its infancy; that the prin- 
ciple of general taxation for education had scarcely been established; 
that the surplus of national wealth was very small and that but a mea- 
gre share of our present organized knowledge was as yet available for 
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purpose of instruction. Latin, Greek and Mathematics were the only 
subjects available. All offered the same course of study and the High 
Schools were in great measure considered as merely preparatory for 
those who intended to enter some one of the established colleges of the 
time. 

Now the past fifty years have greatly and significantly changed 
every feature of our national life, so have the elementary schools shared 
in these changes. They have been adopted everywhere as a necessary 
part of a system of popular education. Different classes of people have 
been attracted to them and new courses of instructions have been pro- 
vided. A demand that the secondary schools shall more thoroughly 
meet the needs of the new classes of population which has turned to 
them for help and enlightenment, has gradually increased. 

The High School of 1924 has a two-fold object—it aims to prepare 
those who are planning to enter College and those who must go out to 
earn their own living upon leaving school. The High School of today 
achieves its success through the theory of education by adjustment,— 
that is, it arranges its courses or curriculum to fit the wants of the 
students. Thus what might be termed educational misfits are avoided 
by attending to the needs of the individual rather than holding to rigid 
rules based on college entrance requirements. 

The result of this modern educational development is the keeping 
of students in high school for the full four-year course and the general 
effect on the public is an increase in the proportion of citizens with high 
school education, thus stimulating community progress and raising the 
level of citizenship standards. 

Our own well loved High School is an example of this living, vital 
force. Each year she sends forth young men and young women who 
have in their four years of High School training obtained a thorough 
knowledge of arts, literature and science. But more than this, these 
students have assimilated principles of right thinking and right doing, 
which help the intellect and the will and that tend to strengthen the 
will to choose the true and right in their battles in life even at the cost 
of immense sacrifice. Thus our High School is giving us a treasure far 
more precious than gold—one that cannot be measured by the world’s 
wealth—one that cannot be taken from us. 

But the average High School of 1924 is not content to stop and 
rest upon its laurels,—it is forging steadily ahead to greater effic- 
iency and broader service to its students and to the citizens at large. 

—Beatrice J. Fettig, '24 
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The Oberammergau Players in America. 


In a little village of Oberammergau we know is enacted every ten 
years “Тһе Passion Play." The history of the Play and its Players is 
familiar to us all. The actors are chosen and trained from early child- 
hood in their parts and their everyday life in its simplicity and devo- 
tion is in itself a preparation for their appearance in the important roles 
of portraying Christ’s life on earth. 

Into this village, as into many villages the world over in the dreary 
years after the war, came the ravages of war. The tourists from all 
parts of the world who formerly came to see the Play or to visit the 
scenes annually were unable to come. Money in Europe was scarce 
and American visitors were at that time being attracted to the bat- 
tlefields and the monuments to our own boys. This meant а great 
and landed in our great metropolis New York City. 

All America looked with curious yet kindly eyes for a glimpse of 
the travellers. Some who had known their hospitality in their own 
country looked forward to shaking hands again with these far-away 
friends. Their itinerary included many large cities and the American 
Committee in charge of the exhibit worked strenuously to plan well 
for them. When they reached each city the largest available hall had 
been secured, prominent advertising had heralded their coming and in 
every city they found a welcome! Іп gaily decorated booths their 
wares were spread. The artistic wood-carvings were prominently dis- 
played, the paintings (many of them portraying the religious sentiment 
of these people) were hung; the exquisitely designed jewelry, the metal 
financial loss to the inhabitants of Oberammergau. Most of them are 
wood-carvers, pottery makers and designers of other attractive articles 
and with no tourist-purchasers there was no demand for their wares— 
and living in the village was a problem. Where once there was seren- 
ity which brought a deep happiness now there was want and poverty. 

At last the eyes of a few kindly Americans looked toward that 
peaceful little village and their hearts were touched. At once active 
and generous hearted friends here were formulating plans to bring a 
few of the Passion Players to America to exhibit their wares for sale 
here. One can almost imagine the scenes of preparation for the trip 
when the plans reached Oberammergau for these were simple country 
folk who had dreamed their dreams within their own walls and now 
some of them were to come to our country with its huge commercial 
activities. 

The wood-carvings were carefully packed, the wooden toys which 
they hoped would tempt “little” America with their bright colors were 
put in boxes, some of the lovely fabries worn by the natives folded care- 
fully in trunks and the bright colored beads selected for the American 
sales-tables and soon a small group left the village of the Passion Play 
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work, the fascinating bead bags and bead necklaces were temptingly 
spread out and behind each booth when the doors opened to visitors 
was an actor from the world-famous little village across the sea. 

In the centre with the other booths grouped around in every city 
a stranger in a strange land, yet beloved of all, stood Anton Lang the 
“Christus”. His hand-work about him, he stood a marvelous likeness 
to our conception of the Master! Anton Lang’s gentleness of heart is 
portrayed in every line of the strong face. Groups of nuns of the 
various sisterhoods with their young pupils hourly surrounded his 
booth listening to his gentle explanations of his country, his village and 
the aspiration of his people to portray the life of Christ so that the au- 
dience might understand Him better. 

Anton Lang’s particular work is unique pottery and many Ameri- 
can homes are now cherishing a bit of it purchased from himself during 
one of the sales. 

A little further on was Peter. He is a cousin of Anton Lang, 
Andreas Lang, Sr. His wood-carving is known the world over—and 
usually during the busy afternoons and evenings, even when there were 
throngs of visitors to his booth the knife of Andreas Lang was busy. 

Judas, portrayed by Guido Mayr, is famous for his carving of the 
bas relief of Leonardo de Vinci’s “Last Supper.” He has done many 
beautiful things some of which remain here for the churches of Amer- 
ica. Emanual Lang, the Money Changer in the Temple, is a brother 
of Andreas Lang, Sr., and the father of Andreas Lang, Jr. 

Andreas Lang, Jr., the St. Matthew in 1922, is an Etcher and 
Painter as well as a Wood-carver. 

At other booths were the lesser characters each giving his quota 
of artistic effort to the world. 

Their visit was an event of 1924 which will be a red letter event 
in Catholic history for many minds and hearts were turned toward the 
earthly days of the Saviour—through the visit of the simple trav- 
ellers to America’s shore---the Oberammergau Passion Players. 

— Vincent М. Robel, '24 


THE SAILOR’S LAD 


There was a little fellow who played in the sea shore sands 
Whose hair was curly yellow, blistered and red his hands. 
His sturdy legs were for quickness, his arms gave promise of might. 
Unknowing pain or sickness, his eyes were as wells of light. 
His father, a well known sailor, was now sailing the great vast sea, 
So his thoughts were on a whaler where his father was sure to be. 
He pictured him in the rigging, and again in the high crows nest, 
Then the baby ceased from his playing and was soon sunk in peace- 
ful rest. 
— George Gase, 726 
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Beauties of May 


To us Nature’s enchanting 
scenes and melodies proclaim 
our Blessed Mother Mary's 
glory and symbolize her 
virtues. What so humble yet 
so fragrant and sweet as the 
modest violet set amid the 
velvety carpet of green! How 
wondrously pure the stately 
lily! What soul is not imprest 
by its silvery whiteness? Does 
not the bird’s celestial note 
raise the human heart heaven- 
ward? 

Ah, yes, 'tis Mary's month 
the month in which all nature 
is renewed and in response to 
its call we rejoice and sing 
anew our Mother's praises, 

Ave Maria, Ave. 
Eleanor M. Kessel, '24 


Bountiful and beautiful 
May! The month of all others 
that Nature has gifted with a 
hundred charms to wake to 
hope the pensive heart. Нег 
mantle of  glancing green, 
fluttering in the soft southern 
breezes, the delicate blossoms 
of wondrous pink on the sway- 
ing trees—all are features of 
her incomparable beauty. Неге 
and there tiny rivulets carol on 
their way to the wider expanse 
of bay and river. “We are 
free" is the burden of their 
song. 

Bright marsh marigolds shine 
in the sunlight's gleam like 
bits of fire scattered through 
the gray hollows of colorless 
swamps. One after another in 
serried ranks the white 
billowing clouds fleet over the 
deep blue heavens above. 
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CThese Friends of Ours 


So many of us in our thirst for exciting reading and novels which 
border on the daring, neglect entirely that sense of satisfaction which 
should follow the perusal of any book. Too many run hastily through 
a best seller of the day scarcely able to lay it aside for a moment until 
finished, and then pass the scathing criticism, ‘‘What a worthless 
book, no plot to speak of, only the inane actions of a hero and a heroine 
so unreal as to be pathetic.” 

Did you ever wander into a book store to notice tables laden with 
the fast selling novels of the day and then turn your attention to the 
shelves upon shelves filled with the writings of yester-years? Yet these 
last are the ones which are purchased by the future novelists of our own 
generation. Dickens, Conrad, Bronte and Kipling still rank first in the 
estimation of the writers of our time. 

There is a very old saying that “history repeats itself.” Stories 
are but fragments of history dressed up, it is true, to such an extent as 
to be practically unrecognizable, but nevertheless, they are the repe- 
tition of human events with human people in an all too human world. 
To this extent the books of yesterday and today are alike. The same 
thread of story runs through both, distinguished by different situations, 
different characterizations, and even by different languages. 

Do you know, a book is like an old friend? When wanted, always 
at our command, it speaks to us in subtle fashion and, unlike some 
friends, is silent when that virtue is most appreciated. A good book 
possesses the greatest and most valuable power in the world, that is 
the ability to lead our thoughts away from the sorrows and trials of 
everyday life. 

Charles Dickens has been dead for over fifty years but to all Eng- 
lish speaking nations he has left an enduring legacy of inspired fiction 
which will be read and enjoyed in ages to come. A master of carica- 
ture he has made the exaggerated personality of his characters so clear 
that even their names are used by us to describe those who are the sub- 
ject of our passing ridicule or amusement, those names expressing more 
forcibly than any language the comparison we wish to make. 

Our whimsical weaknesses he has described without sarcasm, our 
sorrows he has portrayed always with a silver lining underneath the 
cloud, and in our joys he has exulted with us. Crime, to him, was 
always abhorrent and never heroic; the poor were very close to his 
heart. When he laughed he did so wholesomely and we have all 
laughed with him. 

It has been said and doubtless with truth that he reached the 
consciences of the English people. His “Little Dorrit’ was the death- 
knell of prison punishment for debtors. He did much to rectify long 
and ruinous litigation as then known in English courts. When he 
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wished to be eloquent he reached the soul of mankind. The few scat- 
tering lines of verse he has left to us are wonderfully smooth and beau- 
tiful. Some of it is more familiar to us than any other passages in 
our language. 

“А rare old plant is the evergreen 

That creeps o’er ruins old. 

Of right choice food are meals we see 
In his cell so lone and cold. 

The wall must be crumbled, the stone decayed 
To pleasure his dainty whim 

For the mouldering dust that the years have made 
Is a merry meal to him.” 

To such a man as Dickens the world owes its gratitude and his 
memory will ever remain green as the beautiful fields of that England 
he loved to glorify. 

Just as it is said, that Dickens reached the innermost depths of 
the conscience of the English world, so Tennyson, the great poet lau- 
reate of Britain, appeals to the finer sense of beauty. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson, the singer of this gorgeous world of na- 
ture, was chiefly a lyrical poet. By singing, in this instance, one does 
not mean the cadence of the voice breaking forth into a song which 
soon becomes unlovely, but rather in a much more artful fashion, that 
is, through the medium of the printed word which leaves upon us ever 
a lasting and beautiful impression. But Tennyson was no mighty phil- 
osopher shedding light into a darkened world. Indeed, much of his 
poetry is labored and one can see that it was written with an effort. 
The great poet was fortunate in his friends. While at college he formed 
faithful and loving attachments which in an elusive way seemed to color 
all his poems. His friends unknowingly contributed from their differ- 
ent temperaments and the result is a delightful versatility of style which 
gives Tennyson’s poems an added fascination but might well be awk- 
ward in another writer. 

Still there is a wholesomeness and frankness utterly lacking in the 
writers of older days that is a most prevalent quality of their modern 
successors. In considering modern authors it is borne in on us that the 
works of few of them survive. Among these few Rudyard Kipling 
occupies a leading place. 

To give little space to Kipling and yet say enough would be im- 
possible without the wonderful force, power and brevity of his own pen. 
His words at times are like blows smashing into the mind of the reader 
and driving home the thought he wishes to convey. Yet, again his 
fairies are delightful, his exotic animals quaint and gentle, while they 
lure with the secrets of the jungle. His boys are real boys, full of 
pranks, romance, and love of adventure. His men are soldiers all, 
fearing God, true to their vows, and loyal to their queen. In narra- 
tion, and description, whether poetry or prose, he is so original as to 
stand alone on lofty heights that few may attain. He will live when 
most of his contemporaries are forgotten—and in the years to come 
Mulvaney will still tell his adventures around the family fireside and 
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little children will gently close their tired eyes and dream of the “сай 
that walked by herself alone." 

As poetry is dominated by the spirit of the time some modern poets 
express the strife and fervor of victory of the World War of 1914. 
Among soldier poets of that era Joyce Kilmer may be mentioned as a 
representative one. А close study of Kilmer's life reveals the selfsame 
beauty and simplicity which live in his poems. He possessed an easy, 
flowing style of verse whereby we have learned to distinguish him. He 
is essentially of the school of moderns, yet he does not impress this upon 
us to such an extent as to make it irksome. "There is a fascination about 
Kilmer's works in that, once having read a poem of his, we are almost 
irresistably compelled to look up the entire volume. 

At the first boom of the great war Kilmer responded, volunteered 
his services in the ranks and almost immediately it would seem perished 
on a battle field of France. His possibilities were boundless, none of us 
who admire his genius can pretend to say what his literary future might 
have been had he lived. 

So it is ever with the writers of a nation. In times of war always 
in the van signalling onward, in hours of trial bringing consolation, 
mourning and sympathizing in our sorrows, and in the moment of vic- 
tory exulting with all the strength and fervor of the enthusiast. 

—Genevieve M. Quinn, '24 


“ Winter.” 


he snow was fallin 

And from the sun no brightning ray 
Across the threshold past. 

The sky her dusky cape had flung, 
Around the world enclosed by 

And sorrow from its heari 


1 
hp 


Its frozen tears, the 
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How to Advance Catholic Literature 


The libraries of today are the milestones in the civilization of the 
age. They are lighthouses towering above the commonplace things 
of the world, beacons marking the passage of arduous years of labor— 
the result of the efforts of the masses embodied in the presentment of 
the select few. 

Messages of the master minds of the past ages live through to the 
present,—phantoms of a day long dead, indeed, but yet giving to the one 
who searches, the key to the storehouse of knowledge, the treasured 
secret of progress that shows us the way to advancement. 

Enclosed in the spacious confines of our Public libraries are mill- 
ions of books, each one containing some special matter of appeal to all 
who seek information on particular subjects. But it is necessary to use 
discrimination in dealing with these books—not all are good ; some are 
worthless. Books wisely chosen are the best of friends; therefore, we 
must choose our books as we would our friends and treat them accord- 
ingly. 

Serious men grow to look for reliable references—they depend 
especially on certain established authorities and look to them for guid- 
ance, thus making the library one of the greatest known mediums of 
instruction. In this lies its power, its living influence on succeeding gen- 
erations. 

This fact might well bring to the minds of thoughtful Catholics the 
regrettable fact of the absence of Catholic works on these shelves. 
Yet in the pale of the Catholic Church we have had many writers 
worthy of high place among the famous authors of yesterday and today. 

Catholies have a wonderful opportunity for writing great things, 
for they have the necessary background. Тһе heritage of our faith 
and the beautiful ideals with which it has endowed us, constitute an 
unlimited source of inspiration and effort. Considering these things 
it is very humiliating to be forced to make the admission that Catholics 
as a whole have not made the impression on publie opinion that these 
facts warrant. Апа why is this? Certainly not because we have not 
the material but rather because we have not developed sufficient inter- 
est in our placing to see that the works of our Catholic writers have 
been properly advertised. 

We have enjoyed them ourselves. Why not provide others with 
opportunity to enjoy them? From chi'dhood days we have pleasant 
remembrances of long hours spent with Father Finn who gave so 
much effort to entertain the children. Would not other children enjoy 
just as much the vivid, clean, human stories of real boys such as your- 
self knew in your boyhood days? 

Not only for the youth does the Catholic write, but in all stages 
and developments of life the Catholic library holds out an appealing 
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invitation, whether it be in the realms of literature, or philosophy or 
science. 

Who, amongst those of us who have had access to Catholic litera- 
ature, have not enjoyed the clean wholesome works of Mary Agatha 
Gray or Elizabeth Jordan? Or who has picked up a volume of Mau- 
rice Francis Egan and not marvelled at his quick adaptability, his ready 
wit and his wide range of knowledge? Who can not recall pleasant 
hours spent with Anne O’Hare, Mary Nixon Roulet, with Sara Trainer 
Smith, Lydia Sterling Flintham or with hosts of other writers whose 
brilliant minds and busy pens have added much to our store of know- 
ledge and unadulterated pleasure? 


Now laying aside the novel and turning to thoughts of more serious 
hours, we pick up a work—perhaps of James J. Walsh, an eminent 
philosopher, perhaps of Eleanor Donnelly, a renowned contributor to 
current literature,—of Agnes Repplier, a famous essayist who is becom- 
ing increasingly popular, or of Conde B. Pallen, and what do we find? 
Works of undoubted soundness, of clear, solid basis, of originality and 
ingenuity, and see the Catholic viewpoint reflected in these works of 


fame. 

Nor must we forget our treasures in the realm of poetry, for many 
are the Catholic poets of our own day who have given beautiful and 
ever to be remembered lines to a weary world. Remembering Father 
A. J. Ryan, the “Poet Priest” of the South; P. J. Coleman, giving the 
world of today his best poetry, the well-beloved John Boyle O’Reily, 
the Reverend Cardinal Newman, and the versatile Tom Daly whose 
songs of life gladden all our hearts —remembering these one cannot 
but acknowledge that the children of Mother Church today have con- 
tributed their share to the immortal treasures of poesy. 

From the number and quality of these contributions it can be 
readily seen that the Catholic writers do not need stimulation. They 
need response and acknowledgement on the part of the world of the 
worth of their works. We must work with them. We must encour- 
age Catholic reading, subscribe to Catholic papers, and do our part in 
inciting our brilliant men to live up to the standard set for them, and 
in efforts to keep abreast of the changing tides of fortune, holding al- 
ways the perspective of the wide awake Catholic. The world cannot 
refuse to appreciate the Catholic pen, mighty in its work and glorious 
in its achievements. 

—Alice М. Wolohan, ’24 
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In Neighbor's Disquise. 


Two of earth's peculiar ones, they were undoubtedly set to live 
side by side as if for sake of comparison—the one man with his eccen- 
tric and well nigh ceaseless piano playing—the other so energetically 
given to his rose gardening that there seemed in his life no time for 
other pursuits. 

So, to the onlooker, these neighbors appeared able-bodied men with 
no desire to figure in the world of action but rather a determination to 
live out each his span of days in solitude without even an acknowledge- 
ment of his neighbor's existence. 

Ah! what a seething volcano of thoughts, of plans can be com- 
pletely obscured by the seemingly detached air, the mask-like face of 
such a man as Mr. Endicott, the temperamental musician. 

To all appearances he had no friends, no callers, or even corres- 
pondents to while away the hours—rather it seemed that to avoid such 
he chose living on the unfashionable outskirts of the little mid-western 
town, the only other resident of his own class being the peculiar “гозе- 
fanatic” next door. But as is often the case appearances were deceitful. 

Roy Endicott, silent, passive, and reserved, was a man with a 
definite object in view. For three years he had lived in this seclusion, 
going nowhere, and so reticent was he that his few casual acquaint- 
ances were not even sure of his name. No one but his faithful servant 
knew of the quiet way in which he slipped away every year to be gone 
for weeks to some eastern destination. 

All his waking thoughts were devoted to the attainment of this one 
object referred to; when he walked in his bit of garden bordering on 
the veritable rose-paradise next door it was ever in his mind. 

His shrunken, tense-looking neighbor walked also but always with 
an atomizer in hand which he used to spray his flowers, for the little 
man who lived among the roses cared for them as loving folks care for 
little helpless children. 

In his promenades, limited as they were, Endicott learned much; 
using his music as a subterfuge he learned still more. So in the lonely 
hours he played, his music throbbing through the auiet night as if ever 
questing, seeking for something—and the mind of the performer was 
only half on his music. He was ever alert, vigilant, watching always! 

One such night a dark powerful car with four occupants speeded 
up the rose lined driveway to the house of the amateur gardener; 
many succeeding nights it came, always with the same four passengers 
cloaked and silent and then it was that Roy Endicott's long wait turned 
into hours of watching and effort. 

He soon managed to make the acquaintance of the very young girl 
next door who was, his faithful old Reggie told him, the rose-gardener's 
only daughter—They became quite friendly and one evening the girl 
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told him unsolicited the story of her father’s life as she knew it—she 
was evidently fearful of some intangible danger and needed a friend; 
at times, though no one was in sight, she whispered as if she felt she 
were being watched. 

“Poor Daddy,” she breathed, “I do love him and yet—he’s so—- 
strange, so different from what he used to be. He had a frightful acci- 
dent when I was only thirteen. The shock killed Mother. Father was 
a scientist well on the way to fame when that happened. We never 
found out if the happening was intentional or merely an accident but 
they brought him home, a white broken heap, and his little Jap attend- 
ant followed with a mixed up tale of “Messa fallin’; strikee head; too 
bad.” —Endicott interrupted. 

“The little Jap,—had he been with your father very long?” The 
girl shook her head. 

“About six months. Mother never trusted him but Daddy said һе 
was a great little worker. We lost sight of him after that, and Father 
was ill for a long time. He seemed to forget everything, couldn’t 
remember me at all, and would only tolerate an old Japanese woman 
near him. He recovered in time but wanted nothing but to be with his 
beloved roses. He brought me out here and you know—I’m afraid— 
sometimes at night,—oh, why cannot Daddy be the same to me?” 

Sobbing, the girl finished her story and Endicott realizing her 
pathetic and perhaps dangerous position did all he could to soothe her 
without arousing suspicion. One day he asked her if he might have one 
or two of her father’s beautiful roses. The girl willingly began to nip 
one by one the full-blown flowers that could be easily spared from the 
garden’s abundance! Little did she realize that those fragrant blooms 
should prove needed links in the chain of gruesome evidence that was 
being slowly woven around Develette—the one time well-known scien- 
tist, her father!! 

The girl and Endicott shook hands as their “Good nights” were 
spoken and he watched her slender form disappear among the high 
flowered hedges that guarded the house of mystery. Then he turned 
and hastened to his own private sanctum for he had an important task 
on hand. 

His air of lazy boredom vanished and immediately he became the 
veritable essence of action. One by one, slowly, carefully, he ripped 
the roses apart, examined them minutely and from time to time nodded 
with satisfaction. “Just as I supposed,” he muttered. Turning, he 
took the bud that Reggie had put on his desk only that morning and 
pulled it apart, to compare it with the neighbor’s roses that were lying 
bruised and broken on his desk. Noting results, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, he threw aside a black covering and disclosed a small wireless 
outfit that he had installed upon return from his last eastern trip. 
Minute after minute passed; the room’s dead quiet was broken only by 
the decisive clicking of Endicott’s message as he sent forth his call for 
aid. 

The noise ceased and still he sat motionless, in deep thought, when 
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suddenly the door burst open and the girl stood there, panting and 
frightened. 

“О come quick—Daddy—something’s wrong,” she gasped, then 
turned and rushed away followed by Endieott. 

“He—Daddy—came out of his laboratory,” she gasped, “and his 
eyes looked so terrible staring straight ahead; in the hazy light his face 
was ghastly. He brushed right by me and muttered something about 
‘my dream—it is finished. We will soon end them’.” 

Side by side they reached the house next door, now in darkness 
save for the brightly lighted window which Endicott knew was that of 
the laboratory. Pushing through the door they were checked in the 
inner hall by the sight of the little man, silent no longer, but madly 
rushing up and down, exclaiming wildly, 

“Гуе got it!—got it—yes, after ten years!” 

Then suddenly he turned and ran to the other side of the room 
where he jerked aside the tapestry curtains and disclosed to the eyes of 
the breathless watcher a cabinet with a heavy door, which he pro- 
ceeded to open. Then followed a tense moment,—a light flashed— 
then another—still another—then the mad-man (for such he certainly 
was) fingered the small buttons rapidly. Another wait—another 
touch—and the lights again. 

Endicott, fearing discovery, bade the girl watch every movement 
and not let any tiny detail escape her notice, while he returned to his 
home and rapidly sent a second wireless to headquarters. His men 
were coming, he knew, fast as speeding motors could convey them. 
During the agonizing hours of suspense that followed, Endicott re- 
viewed his plan and mentally catalogued his facts. 

He, temperamental artist though he might be, in fact as well as 
seeming, was yet one of the clear sighted few, forever on the outlook 
for hidden dangers, holding the welfare of America, the wonderful 
Motherland above all personal affairs. 

Suspecting danger in this hidden quarter, he had come to investi- 
gate, and stayed to frustrate a plot for which the time was now almost 
ripe. The moody, silent neighbor was, indeed, as had been hinted, a 
demented scientist whose one idea was to perfect a gas that should by 
its fumes when released, annihilate well nigh a nation in a night— 
change in a few hours the living land of prosperity into a vast and 
awful graveyard—silent and still forever. And this annihilation was 
based on ingenious plans of Oriental plotters with whom the scientist 
Develette was, in his madness, leagued, to make them rulers of the 
great new world. 

A wild scheme, surely and yet practical enough! It had been 
planned by Japanese brains—nursed for years, perhaps centuries, 
descending through generations, instructed in its details and waiting 
only the real opportunity for launching. Now, apparently, this had 
соте!! 

But the wise yellow people had not counted оп the powerful web 
of protection with which America is sheathed also, through the ingen- 
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uity and loyalty of her own sons. АП the time Endicott was on guard, 
he had noted particularly the spraying of the roses and recognized it 
for what it was, a clever subterfuge, and yet a wonderful test. For 
Develette used a tiny amount of the gas which he was perfecting to 
spray the roses, in the hearts of which worms were invariably set. 3y 
spraying his preparation on the tiny insects he could from day to day 
tell just how near he was to the completion of his great plan, for when 
the gas would by the tiny pressure of a drop cause the worm to shrivel 
into dust then he knew that the larger amount carefully calculated 
would reduce the whole countryside to ashes, 

Ingenious, as he was for all his insanity, Endicott had been more 
than a match. From the first days in his new location he had guessed 
Develette's secret and knowing that the man, because of his affliction, 
was not quite to blame for his part in the desperate scheme, he sought 
means of saving him from national vengeance and international compli- 
cations. So when he arranged for aid with governmental agencies, he 
also consulted a noted surgeon whose specialty was brain affection and 
the surgeon confirmed Endicott's thought that Develette had without 
doubt suffered complete loss of memory. After the mysterious “ассі- 
dent" of which his daughter told, Develette's mind was blank as an 
infant's and the old Japanese nurse had taken this opportunity to im- 
press on him a hatred of all things American. Тһе idea persisted and 
grew in his unbalanced brain that he was indebted to Japan and must 
somehow pay the debt. 

"Tonight," he had said was his opportunity. “I have got it!! got 
it! after ten years!!" 

Now at Endicott's preconcerted summons his men arrived and even 
as he instructed them, he noticed also the coming of the dark closed car 
next door. His hand was raised as a signal for the start and silently his 
men stole one by one to surround the darkened house. 

Through the doors and windows they flitted undiscovered, and like 
the outer edges of a strong web that is ever enclosing and trapping, 
they surrounded the room of the scientist, and the girl who had greeted 
them stole ahead at their direction and flung aside the heavy drapes. 
Within they beheld four figures bending over the long array of scien- 
tific instruments. But a moment and the four, sensing observation, 
turn, then—a mad scramble—a wild battle—and they are outnum- 
bered and forced to submit sullenly to capture! 

The scientist thinking only of his beloved dream huddled protect- 
ingly near his instruments, when suddenly a fanatical idea forced itself 
on his brain. He would do his work now! He was about to throw open 
the vessel containing the deadly poison, when his daughter running in, 
threw herself between her father and danger. Develette was taken 
gently in hands and carried to his own room where the surgeon with 
assistants waited to do their part. 

Over the lonely house there reigned complete silence. Death 
hovered near while Endicott and the trembling girl stood outside a 
closed door, waiting, hoping, praying for the surgeon's word. At last 
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the white robed operator appeared, and stayed only to whisper— 

“АП is well—he will be himself again!” 

It was days afterward when the girl was allowed to see her father 
and then only for a few moments while the nurses, who had been 
brought also in readiness on that fateful night, stood by. She paused 
іп the doorway when her father looked up,—but what a change! Тһе 
light of recognition, of love, shown in his kindly blue eyes, and opening 
wide his arms he breathed the welcome, 

“Daughter! деаг!!” 

—Rosemary Wilson, '24 
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The Scandel of The Class of 24. 


It becomes my duty to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth concerning the scandal of the members of the class of 
nineteen twenty-four. Their present reputation is wonderful, but when 
I have finished this revelation to the parents and faculty, their reputa- 
tion, which only serves as a cloak to hide their real character, will be as 
chaff scattered to the four winds. 

Once I had high hopes for them. I almost thought they had 
turned over a new leaf. I was happy and proud to be in so illustrious a 
class. Then, suddenly, as a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, the shock 
came. I was horrified!! Reason toppled and would have fallen had I 
not balanced and pushed her back with the aid of an English Literature 
that came flying through the air. But to return to my story. 

The horrible thing happened. Filled with rage I arose and made 
an impassioned speech which I once learned from a Rhetoric. I missed 
a few paragraphs but was loudly applauded. I denounced the mem- 
bers of the class of ’24 collectively and individually. I threatened to 
expose them to the mercy of the cruel world. They became as putty in 
my hands. The President came forward and throwing himself at my 
feet begged; 

“Oh, spare us, not for ourselves, but for the little babies in the first 
and ninth grades who look up to us as examples." 

My classmates took up the suggestion. I nearly yielded. They 
would make me President. I almost accepted the bribe but my better 
nature prevailed. I must expose it before I have any peace of mind. 

It all started when a certain classmate, Richard Bothwell by name, 
had a habit of using the word ‘puttin’ in the place of ‘put’. One sad 
day when he had made this mistake, another classmate, when asked to 
correct him, answered thus: 

“He putten putten where he ought to putten put.” 

Alas! some day we may live down the disgrace, but Ah !———------- 
who knows? 

—Robert M. Rau, '24 
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Loyalty 


“О rarest virtue underneath the sun, 
Blending so many in this wondrous one, 

One’s Faith, one’s Fatherland, one’s Love, one’s Friend 
Were given each to cherish to the end.” 

It is true that the supreme glory and beauty of a life can be found 
through the possession of the wondrous virtue—Loyalty. What pic- 
tures does the mere mention of the word bring before the mental 
vision! Tracing history down the ages, it conjures up the picture of 
brave Christians in the arenas bravely facing the horrors of death, wait- 
ing gladly to drink the chalice of martyrdom. Old men, noble women 
of every age and station in life, little children—all had imbibed the 
same spirit,—Loyalty to their Divine Master. 

Of these scenes not one is more sublime than that in which the 
“warrior maid of Domremy” is the central figure. Joan of Are mir- 
aculously inspired, was a soldier, a counsellor, a patriot. Like Judith 
of old she arose in all her youthful vigor to save her people. Her entire 
life of suffering and triumph is a wondrous example of human loyalty. 
To further the cause of the Master of all she died at the stake, seeking 
still to hinder the evil course of jealousies, hate and force, which actu- 
ated the men of her time. 

Again, following the example of our Divine Model when He said, 
“Greater love than this no man hath, that He lay down his life for His 
friend”, what noble instances of true friendship may be found. 

In our own day and in all paths of life, Loyalty is the great factor 
that is holding the world together. What grief is there that true 
friendship cannot alleviate? And what joy is there in the greatest 
good fortune if we have not a Friend to share it with. Someone has 
laughingly said “Love makes the world go round”, but I contend that 
“Loyalty in friendship holds it together.” 

School loyalty is fostered and maintained through what is com- 
monly termed “school spirit.” School spirit is not merely cheering one’s 
team and rejoicing in their victory but it is the constant desire to see 
our School stand for all that is right and noble. Neither should loyalty 
to one’s comrades and one’s school cease with graduation. A personal 
debt has been contracted, for do we not owe a great deal to Parents, 
Pastor, and Teachers for the inestimable privilege of a genuine Catholic 
training! True loyalty to our Alma Mater will keep us close to her in 
all her works and interests in the years to come. Beautiful, indeed, is 
this spirit which endures throughout the years of life and ever preserves 
the memories of the happiest days,—our school days. 

Nothing makes the world seem bigger, brighter, and more desir- 
able to live in than faith in your friends, and loyalty to all tnat your 
Christian principles stand for. Loyalty to duty, and loyalty to right 
living can hold not only individuals but nations together, and today this 
standard of living forms an unbroken chain of Christianity, faith and 
charity, the world over. —Margaret M. Kenny, ’24 
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Universal Kindness 


The word kindness means very little or nothing to some people, be- 
'ause they do not appreciate for tnemselves that which is being done for 
their service and happiness. 

Everyone should give first thought to his own duties and not dwell 
particularly on what, in his opinion, others ought to do. Не should be 
more indulgent in this regard to others than to himself. It is better to 
remember the merits of enemies than the defects of friends. 

We often complain of the faults of others, but after all, it is for 
our own we suffer. Our own faults harm us most and yet we love 
them. We give up anything else more willingly. We allow ourselves 
to be reprimanded, despised and punished ; we are ready to suffer much, 
risk much, and lose much, if we can only keep those precious faults 
that rank almost as treasures. 

For our peace of mind, if for no higher reason, we must think no 
evil; let us take a charitable view of the faults and failings of these we 
live with, put a favorable construction on what they say and do, make 
allowances for their shortcomings and appreciate their good qualities. 

The man who has no sympathy, does not deserve any in return. 
If you are cold to others they will probably be cold to you; assuredly 
their love will not brighten your life because you do not deserve it; nor 
will it warm your heart but rather heap coals of fire on your head. 

One of the truest pleasures of life is to help others. But to help 
people we must understand them, and above all, love them in the 
Christian sense. Тһе impulse to do good, if not wisely directed, may 
often do harm. Ц is impossible to benefit others by mere good-will 
without good judgment, founded on knowledge and experience. 

No doubt affection which is not shown in deeds however much it 
may benefit oneself, is little advantage to the beloved. As far as he is 
concerned, “What does not appear, is as if it were not." But if af- 
fection is practical it is invaluable. How much do most of us—speak- 
ing with loving gratitude—owe to a mother's care,her inspiration—in 
a word, her love! 

We are surprised and disappointed if peop!e are not kind, and do 
not make allowances for us; should we wonder then, that they expect 
us to be kind and indulgent to them. We only ask "Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against uz," but we ex- 
pect a great deal more, and if our prayer were literally answered, 
many of us would fare badly. 

Without love and charity and peace of mind we may be rich or 
powerful but we cannot be happy, for without their charm heaven 
itself would not be heaven; possessing them we are truly happy—each 
one makes of himself an angel and our homes are heavens in miniature. 
It is well to remember that kindness is the foundation and main tenet 
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of Christianity and it is a quality which properly exerted would once 
and for all efface war, capitalism, greed, civic and national dishonesty, 
hard-heartedness, and cruelty—a large percentage of the world’s evils, 
if not indeed the largest portion of them. Kindness is based on sym- 
pathetic understanding and it begets further understanding. When 
one sets out to try, one finds that persistent and patient kindness will 
penetrate into the most complex problems of human life and eventually 
clear away difficulties that are apparently insurmountable. It is the 
beginning and the end of understanding and not only the basis but the 
goal and object and inner truth of all religions. It is indeed the only 
quality that can rescue an external form of religion from the charge 
of hypocrisy in these downright days when men’s reverence for fact 
and reality is growing apace. The trouble is, that systematically, 
kindness is not always easy. It has a way of interfering with narrow, 
personal interests and predilections. 

It is not only the poor and the ignorant among men who stand in 
need of kindness. The whole world cries aloud for it. There are none 
so rich, so proud, so materially minded, so sunken into care for their 
slothful, luxurious bodies, that they are still conscious, in the depths 
of their souls, of the need of someone’s good will and understanding 
and they will reach from out these depths to meet true kindness when 
proffered. 

A house where kindness does not reign has no room for the ex- 
pression of high ideals, not to speak of spiritual ambitions. Where 
there exist unfriendly feelings between employer and employee; 
where there is incurable difficulty in the relation between master and 
servant, we can depend upon it, that something is lacking which, as 
we have seen, is the fundamental quality of religion. We poor mortals 
are crying aloud for the bonds that shall hold us together; for the creed 
that shall sustain, for the Church that shall show man his indissoluble 
connection with the whole, not with any section. 

Why should we ever be harsh or jealous, unkind or unforgiving? 
We not only make others unhappy, but ourselves also. Of envy we 
know it is worse than the poison of the viper, which at least does not 
injure the reptile itself. If we made allowances for one another, if 
we helped one another, if we were ever kind and courteous to one an- 
other, if we loved one another, in a word, how happy the world would 
be.” 

Still, as of old, sounds the command that demands obedience: 
“Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them who despitefully use you and persecute 
you.” 

— Theresa М. Мей, ”24 
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OUR LADY OF LOURDES 


Presented in Memory of Sister M. Callista 
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Why Our Lady Came To Lourdes 
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Margaret M. Halvey 


“A time to weep and a time to laugh; a time to mourn and a time 
to dance.” 

These words suggest many avenues of thought. They might be 
taken to indicate the monotony of life rather than its wonderful rhythm. 
Yet when we stop to consider, we note that it is necessary that there be 
a regular recurrence of many things, as springtime and harvest, day 
and night, work and rest, for in the regular recurrence of these great 
and necessary things is found the rhythm of life in accordance with 
which we must live. 

Nowhere is rhythm as well illustrated as in Nature. God has pro- 
vided for us so beneficently. He gives us blessed sunshine, but does not 
forget that our tired eyes require from time to time restful darkness. 
He sends the beautiful springtime but its delights are enhanced be- 
cause it follows cold, dreary winter. 

In our bodies, too, the rhythm of nature is made clear to us, for 
these astonishing machines are only partly under our control as the 
contraction and extension of the muscles, sleeping and waking, and 
many other examples, testify. But Nature keeps the more important 
activities of the body under her own control as if to say that in the 
really important things of life man cannot be trusted to his own 
keeping. 
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Society is necessary for the development of man, for man being 
only human can not resist the companionship of his fellow men without 
causing damage. Everyone should allow himself the privilege to ques- 
tion his own heart, to think his own thoughts, and to become better 
company for his companions and himself, as he will thus be led to 
develop inner resources. If we are not satisfied with our friends and 
find it difficult to enter into friendly relationship with them, we should 
begin to correct these conditions, for if allowed to go on without being 
checked most likely the outcome will be many lonely hours for us. Re- 
flection without action makes dreamers, 

If we but stopped to realize the good sure to result from work and 
play combined, we should develop into better men and women. Many 
people spend too much time in pleasure, not thinking about work. This 
class of people is never contented for they do not realize the worth of 
time or money, and, therefore, they are always depending on someone 
else. But, if they did not have someone else to depend upon, what 
would become of them? They would likely become law breakers, for 
always being used to pleasure and getting their money easily, they 
would not work unless they were really compelled to do во. This is 
one of the many reasons that there is so much killing and robbing in 
our present day world. 

Why is a vacation given to us? Is it for the sake of having a good 
time? No, indeed, it is given to us to restore the balance of mind and 
body by letting the beneficent restorative processes of Nature do their 
work. We should cooperate with these forces and help Nature instead 
of hindering her. The best way to make one’s vacation interesting is to 
change the routine of life as much as possible. By remembrance of the 
age-old injunction “Variety is the spice of life”, and acting accordingly, 
one wil] return rested and glad to be back among the old scenes and 
faces. For the rhythm of life as viewed under the monotonous routine 
of day-to-day existence becomes drab and dull—and even a short time 
spent away from too familiar scenes and places gives one a new hold on 
life and a youthful feeling that “All’s well with the world.” 

Such is the untold beneficency of a little play in every busy life, 
for as we all know ‘familiarity too often breeds contempt’, and we 
learn to criticize and despise where once we revered and loved. 

Thus, from the exquisite and perfect rhythm of Nature we learn 
that to acquire and preserve similar rhythm in our lives we need society 
and we need solitude in turn. 

—Anna M. Holihan, ’24 


O Mary, all months and all days are thine own, 

In thee lasts their joyousness, when they are gone; 

And we give to thee Mary, not because it 15 best, 

But because it comes first, and is pledge of rest. 
—Cardinal Newman. 
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Dream or Dision— Which? 


What a confused state of affairs! Surely these were members of 
my well-beloved class reunited by some strange co-incidence. But how 
had they all reached such heights of distinction, these one-time com- 
rades of mine? How indeed? Yet there they were. 

Francis Baumgarten, Class President, came first, and as he 
paused at the door of an imposing structure an invisible voice said, 
“With my consent your Class may look for themselves if their names 
are among those illustrious ones of this Hall of Fame.” 

Following the directions of the Voice, Francis passed in and on- 
ward in high spirits; suddenly a look of astonishment appeared on his 
face as he read ahead of him, in letters of gold, intended evidently for 
him alone: 

“HE IS A МАМ.” 

In his delight at this recognition he almost failed to see near him 
the Basketball Captain, Richard D. Bothwell. Dick’s eyes held a half- 
frightened look when it came his turn to follow the Official Usher 
who now appeared. A large apartment showed where pennants 
adorned the high wall. Those of Weadock and Emery held prominent 
places, but Dick gasped when he beheld his own name carved on the 
wall with the following inscription beside :— 

“Strength Is An Asset Of Manhood.” 

From an adjoining room came the chorus, “It’s just what I ex- 
pected." The voices were recognizable as those of Bob Rau, Art Pen- 
dell, and Vinnie Robel who were busily engaged in carving the words 
that were now being repeated by the herald Voice :— 

“This World Is What We Make It.” 

As these just mentioned journeyed on to explore still further, a 
chatting, happy-go-lucky group came in singing merrily “А Smile Will 
Go A Long, Long Way.” Who should they be but Mildred DeLaney, 
Madeleine Crabbe, Nonie Humpert, Anna Holihan and Rosemary Wil- 
son. Of course а cosy nook attracted their attention and it was plainly 
meant for them. Outlined in a bed of roses was the phrase: 

“Life Is But A Dream.” 

Hurrying past with manly strides were Victor Jacob, John Moskal, 
and Carl DeWaele. They took their places where a sign hung high 
above them, bearing the single word :—''Debaters." 

Genevieve Quinn, Marie Naegely, Catherine Henning, and Mary 
Jane DeVeau were admitted and as they removed their cloaks, one 
was heard to say, “I believe we have kept them waiting.” Quickly 
Mary Jane noticed the quotation :— 

“Ambitions and Accomplishments Many. 

One by one others followed. Bernard McNamara came next. He 


, 
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was shown to the place alloted him and left to gaze on these words :— 
“Quietness of Nature.” 

Then came Theresa Neff and the fitting phrase that greeted her 
was this :— 

“Simplicity and Kindness.” 

Slowly another group advanced: Marie Slaggert, Alice Wolihan, 
Berniece Durbin, and Margaret Kenny. They were listening to a poem 
that Ruth Mellvenna had composed and the Voice directed them fur- 
ther where these words met their gaze:— 

“Obedience and Modesty are Marks of Culture.” 

Then Elinor Kessel, Catherine Mott, Beatrice Fettig and Ruth 
Buckley came, with graceful ease, discussing in an interested manner 
the latest style of hair dressing. As Ruth handed Elinor a comb she 
carried, they spied their names and this quotation :— 

“Appearance Marks a Lady.” 

All the Seniors were assembled now and Francis as President was 
being called on to start the story of adventure, when crash! Bang! 
Something fell with a clatter and I awakened, startled to find that my 
well-thumbed copy of Chaucer’s “House of Fame” had fallen from my 
hands and landed on the floor at my feet, looking much the worse for 
its share in my dream adventure. 

—Nora M. Humpert, ’24 
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That I can beat them double quick. 
Now they all say there’s twenty-eight 
Of us that’s gonna graduate 

But I can prove there's twenty-four 
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We have two Cath’rines, don’t you see 
That they with Dick and Bob make three: 
Next Vin and Vic to this we'll add 

We now have four, that’s not so bad; 
Two Ruths make five, without a doubt, 
Who says I don’t know zw d 

The two Maries are one vot 

It’s really six, I knew ‘twas so, 

And now take heed for soon you'll see 
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An Appreciation of the Modern Woman 


“Fairest of creation, last and best 

Of all God's works, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed 
Holy, divine, good, amiable or sweet !" 


А woman's influence should be variously beautiful— wide, eloquent 
of truth and purity, and unselfish devotion. What has it been in the 
past? From the old Testament, we see the power for good wielded 
by Judith and Esther, by the winsome Ruth, by Sarah and Rebecca. 
Then passing on to the higher viewpoint fairness of the New Testament 
we view another Eve,—that dear Mother of the Redeemer and re- 
deemed, the type of maidenhood and womanhood, that star that never 
set. Then today we find the Christian woman, a type of womanly in- 
tegrity, a feeble imitation of the type of exquisite perfection of the 
Virgin of Nazareth. 

It is rather a hard task now to define the position of woman of the 
present, for her social position seems to open to her almost every ave- 
nue of work. Today we see women in nearly every learned profes- 
sion; we see them studying science side by side with men, in our lead- 
ing Universities and seats of learning; we find them aspiring to share 
in the governing of this great land of ours. 

The world war was a most important factor in broadening woman's 
sphere. Since that time the improvement in education has been 
marked and rapid and the gain of women is far greater in proportion. 
They have brought good and not evil to the government of countries. 
They have shaken off their fetters and have proved their worth as cit- 
izens. They now deserve to be placed on an equality with men for they 
have learned to use their new privileges for the safety and advantage 
of the nation. 

It is now a common occurrence to find even very young women 
practicing law and doing extraordinary work in this line. There is an 
urgent plea being made for more women judges. Many hold offices 
in higher politics such as membership in the House of Representatives, 
and the Senate of the United States, while conservative England, has 
no fewer than eight women members in Parliament. 

Secretarial work is a profession in itself and nine times out of ten, 
women attain recognition in this field. Теп or fifteen years ago, sec- 
retaries to big business executives were usually men. Now women 
fill almost all of these important positions. In many cases, were it not 
for the excellent knowledge, and work expended by these women the 
business would soon amount to very little. They are in reality the 
power behind the throne. 

Though the proportion of women in higher professions is still 
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small, there has been a remarkable increase in the last ten years. Wo- 
men are no longer limited to stenographic and filing positions in bank- 
ing. They are acting as tellers and book-keepers, counting currency, 
keeping security records, checking credits, developing foreign exchange, 
and soliciting new business, and a number have worked their way into 
high executive positions. Kansas boasts one of the first women bank 
presidents, and also has a woman as secretary of the State Bank As- 
sociation. 

The importance of women in business is indicated by the census 
statistics which show that more than 2,000,000 are engaged in work of 
strictly commercial nature. Women are being employed as office 
managers, employment and personal managers, expert accountants, 
statisticians, and business librarians. Nearly all the states now have 
schools of commerce and business administrations, training women as 
well as men in business administration, foreign trade, transportation, 
insurance, banking, marketing, and business research. 

A surprising number of women have applied themselves to aero- 
nautics and navigation, not as a fad, but as a means of livelihood. Most 
colleges of dentistry now admit women. In 1922 at one New York 
college, eight out of eleven medals awarded to graduating students for 
exceptional merit were given to women. The number of women taking 
engineering courses have increased in the last two years. Madame 
Cure who discovered Radium is a wonderful example of scientific 
genius. Another profession of great importance is that of trained nurs- 
ing, which was started in the mid-Victorian days by Florence Night- 
ingale. 

Because of recent introduction of college women into business, 
positions of a more responsible nature have been opening up. In prac- 
tical agriculture and horticulture there is an increasing demand for 
women to manage dairy and poultry departments on general farms and 
to supervise fruit raising, vegetable gardening, and floriculture. There 
are probably more women landscape architects than architects proper. 
There is an increasing tendency in large architectural offices to have 
women advisors who pass upon the practical conveniences and utility 
of all plans for private houses and public institutions. 

Many of the great institutions for higher education owe their exist- 
ence to the efforts of women. The employment of teachers in compar- 
atively large numbers can be traced to the Civil War. 

More women are writing real poetry today than ever before 
recorded in history. For ages the world heard only what men poets 
thought and felt concerning things. Except for Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning there was no woman on either continent whose work ap- 
proached that of men in the Victorian Age. Now, especially, in 
America, women are writing poetry as distinguished as that of men. 
They are writing with power and precision, often with passionate feel- 
ing for the why and wherefore of life. 

Therefore, is not the modern woman who is doing so much for the 
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betterment of the country, furthering of social work, advancement in 
education, discoveries in science, and the promotion of such excellent 
literature, to be appreciated and respected by all? 

But though her sphere is thus ever widening it is pleasing to note 
that her mission remains the same—to elevate with the dignity of her 
presence the society around her, even though it be amid the uncon- 
genial bustle and activity of the crowded thoroughfares and public 
places that she must perforce tread in the performance of her duty. 

The virtues of piety, of purity, of charity,—the qualities of grace 
and sweetness, and gentleness, still belong essentially to womanhood, 
and women today are still accomplishing a supremely important work 
in the many spheres of activity. 

—Berniece Durbin, '24 
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The Successful Life 


What is success? Or what is the key to success? If we but 
knew! Colleges and schools aim to teach the reason and the means 
of obtaining that too often elusive object. They start us out on the 
great venture of life point to us the right and safe path, also where 
danger lies, and we, to gain success, must follow along that right path. 
But we must have a goal of some sort in mind. It would be useless to 
go on living aimlessly all through life and expect to attain success. 

We should have a definite purpose and a will, with confidence in 
ourselves to reach it. We must in fact have confidence not only in 
ourselves but in our friends as well, and above and before all in God. 
For it is not very difficult to understand that no one could be truly suc- 
cessful without faith and confidence in God. It would be aimost im- 
possible to expect or hope if we believed the world was ruled by blind 
chance or that there was no purpose in life. Therefore, a belief in a 
just and wise Ruler should be the strongest element of strength in our 
life. This at least should assure us that good will triumph over evil. 
Confidence in our friends will help them to have confidence in us and 
they who believe in us and assure us of success help us most. Too 
much confidence is likewise wrong, but better too much than too little. 
The person who has not enough confidence can never be successful. 
Do not judge yourself by the worst in life but by the best you are ca- 
pable of. 

Some people are always a success. Why? Because they have 
an object in life and will to attain that object. Having both they 
could hardly be otherwise than successful. A man or boy who expects 
to count in any way in after life must make up his mind to overcome 
many obstacles and also to win in spite of one thousand or more re- 
pulses and defeats. Even if we do fail the spirit will urge us on “only 
baffled to fight the better.” That is what you would call the habit of 
success, not all have this, but those who do have it are bound to win. 
All these things help to spell success. 

Many foolish people think that wealth, fame and the like, consti- 
tute success but the success of one’s life is not measured by these or by 
the pleasures in life. Again, some are more fortunate than others. 
There are many opportunities in life and some neglect them while 
others ignore them. This latter class can hardly expect any thing else 
but failure. Only those who seize the smallest opportunities and use 
them to their full extent, can look for success. But do not think success 
is all or mostly opportunity—it is character that counts. A character 
that does, and a character that dares as well as endures; one active in 
practicing virtues and no less quick and firm in the refusal of doing that 
which is degrading will surely, with God’s help, live a useful and beau- 
tiful life. Still we must never let a good opportunity pass. Grant did 
well as a boy and well as a young man, then came a period of trouble 
and failure but he did not give up and when the civil war came—his 
opportunity, he grasped it and rose until now his name is among the 
greatest in history. —Mildred B. DeLaney, ”24 
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Wanted—.A Vocation 


It was time for a “showdown” as Mr. Mack phrased it. 

He had stood a certain strain as long as he was going to, meaning 
in this instance the conduct of his son and heir, which now that he had 
grown to manhood still continued unsatisfactory. Of what use was it 
to get him good positions? Не sometimes lost them through ineffi- 
ciency but oftener through carelessness. Well, this was the end, and 
he would have nothing more to do with this scapegrace son of his. 
Thenceforward he must “shift for himself”. 

Mack Jr. was indeed very unlike his father, who had for years 
been energetically climbing, rung by rung, the ladder of success and 
was now a well-to-do business man in his home city. The Junior, while 
possessing a charming disposition and many other good qualities, 
lacked his father’s stick-to-itiveness and seemed utterly unable to settle 
down in one position for а fair trial. Affairs had gone on thus for a соп- 
siderable time until now his father’s patience was entirely exhausted 
and he had resolved to withhold all assistance from his son for an in- 
definite period or until he proved beyond a doubt his ability to “paddle 
his own canoe." 

The evening came when the “showdown” as planned by Mack, 
Senior, was staged and when the stormy interview was over, Mack, Jr., 
like the prodigal son, was the proud possessor of five hundred dollars 
in cash and a dilapidated—ancient, we might say—automobile given as 
the parting gift of an irate sire. In this conveyance on the morrow the 
boy would begin hopefully enough his journey in quest of fortune and 
the night hours saw him complete preparations for departure. 

Bearing in mind the old-time saying “Young man, go west,” this 
young man in whom we are interested left for Denver the morning 
after his father’s dismissal. Few troubles beset him on this journey— 
instead, it was entirely suited to his roving, adventurous disposition and 
he enjoyed every hour to the utmost. Upon his arrival at his destin- 
ation he found himself not any the worse physically but almost penni- 
less. In fact his financial condition was such that unless something 
turned up quickly he and his car would be obliged to park indefinitely 
in some city square. Almost a week had passed and Mack still with- 
out money or occupation had about decided that the world which owed 
him an honest living was not yet inclined to pay the debt. Then he was 
struck by what he considered a big idea. He would sell his car and 
was optimistic enough to believe that investing the money thus received, 
he should be on the road to fortune. 

After a good deal of thought he decided to offer his heirloom for 
sale at the salesroom of one of the prominent automobile dealers in 
Denver. This plan had no sooner been adopted than acted upon and 
after polishing his “new model” аз he intended naming it, he set off in 
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high spirits to the salesroom thinking up on the way a good supply of 
introductory talk and arguments. 

"I've traveled over two thousand miles in this car during the past 
month and take it from me she's as fit as a fiddle," said Mack in exploit- 
ation of his property and he added, “Why а good dependable car like 
this one is worth untold dollars to anyone who travels a great deal! In 
fact, if I were not in need of money I shouldn't think of parting with 
her." 

After much bickering and explaining with a prospective customer, 
the sale was completed and with an air of having bestowed a great 
favor Mack's parting words were, 

"Well, you may congratulate yourself for having the good judg- 
ment to take advantage of such a bargain as this; it is not every day 
that you can pick up cars in good condition for a mere five hundred 
dollars." 

Now, strangely enough, it was at this point that Mack's bravado 
left him and with cash again in his possession he was utterly at sea as 
to his proposed investments. However, he decided to write several re- 
liable authorities for information and whom should he include among 
these “reliable informants” but his own father who would, he thought, 
feel flattered at being consulted. For this reason he waited eagerly for 
return mail, in the meantime hoarding his money as never before. A 
few days later he received two letters, one from his father and the 
other from an automobile concern. Deeming his letter from home 
likely to be the more interesting he opened it first and was disappointed 
though not exactly surprised at the words that met his eye, 

“Тһе sooner you get your mind off such undependable things as 
investments and settle down to some steady work the better it will be 
for you." 

With a smile he folded and replaced the letter because he knew 
that he never would follow any calling that should compel him to take 
up a permanent residence anywhere. Ав far as he could now see, his 
only hope lay in investing this small fortune newly obtained. Remem- 
bering the other letter, he picked it up, opened it and finally read it not 
once but many times. These are the words that met his eye: 

*We have been planning for some time to increase the number of 
our salesmen in the West but had not fully decided until we reviewed 
the sale of your car to one of our people a short time ago. Now we 
have decided by all means to add your name to our sales-staff for, after 
selling such a rattle-trap and hoodwinking anyone into the idea that he 
was obtaining a usable article, we have come to the conclusion that you 
would be able to sell “Walter Camp's Daily Dozen" to а man with the 
gout. Therefore, we hope you may consider seriously our offer of one 
hundred and fifty dollars a month salary, with commission besides, to 
act as our representative in the principal cities of the West. Your 
traveling expenses will be paid and altogether we consider that we are 
really returning good for evil but in the belief that you will later make 
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good for us. We hope to receive a favorable reply from you within a 


short time.” Automobile Co. 

Needless to say, all thought of “investment” left Mack’ s mind and 
he sat down to answer both letters as quickly as possible, for he real- 
ized now and knew his parent would admit, that he had accidentally 
hit upon a “vocation” so well suited to him that he felt confident he 
could now “paddle his own canoe” in the smooth waters of salesman- 
ship. 


Ruth A. Mellvenna, ’24 


“А PROBLEM ” 
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A Lesson From Literature 


It has been said that three things are needed for the successful 
solution of any problem. First, there must be a precise perception of 
what may be termed the “point” of the problem; next, must come a 
selection of the particular formula or principle underlying the working 
out of the problem to be solved; and finally, there must be a practical, 
accurate application of the principles to the problem. 

This truth is aptly illustrated by Mark Twain іп his delightful 
"Tom Sawyer". The immortal “Тот” met the distasteful task of 
whitewashing a fence by skillful perception, selection, and application 
of principles. Tom had been instructed on a certain beautiful Saturday 
morning to whitewash the fence, but he knew of many other things he 
would rather do, and of few things he liked less than this particular 
task. His problem, he perceived at once, was to get said fence white- 
washed with as little effort as possible. He had no money to hire the 
task done so what was he to do? He used what today would be called 
diplomacy. He set out to make the business of whitewashing that 
fence look so desirable and so attractive that someone else would envy 
him and thus want to do it for him. This was the principle he selected 
for working out his problem. 

He promptly began to apply the principle by persuading his play- 
mates that whitewashing a fence on a hot summer day was infinitely 
more desirable than swimming or fishing or any other pastimes they 
loved to indulge in. Such was the application of his principle and so 
well did he solve his problem that by nightfall the fence had been 
whitewashed three times!! 

Many years before we have a similar illustration. Benjamin 
Franklin recounts in his autobiography how he was induced by smooth 
talking to perform the undesirable task of grinding an axe. He tells 
how, when yet a mere boy, he was attracted by the motion and flying 
spark of a grindstone that was being operated by a man who was 
grinding an axe. Franklin eagerly accepted the opportunity to turn the 
grindstone and not until the work was done did he realize that he had 
been serving—at the cost of considerable toil—the interests of the man 
who had the axe to grind, all because he had been led to think that to 
do so was a great pleasure. 

Perhaps in life we will frequently meet individuals who present to 
us certain propositions that would seem at first sight to be of immense 
benefit to us. But beware! Let us not be misled! Calmly review the 
episodes of Tom Sawyer and Benjamin Franklin and decide whether 
these would-be friends have a “fence to be whitewashed” or an “axe 
to grind.”’ 

—Catherine E. Mott, '24 
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What Role Will America Choose 


Civilization is a mighty thing whose age and origin no one knows, 
a product of the ages, the intangible something that moves all nations 
to progress and enterprise. 

In its beginning it was but feeble—a reed swaying in the winds of 
doubt and discord—now having weathered the trial blast triumphantly 
—gaining strength and vigor with the passing years, it has, after cen- 
turies of effort, reached its present status. 

Only through a realization of the trials of the past, of the diffi- 
culties which beset the paths of organization and progress can we come 
to a true comprehension of the value of civilization. 

Can you imagine yourself cast away on a desert island, living as 
savages did in the olden days? All alone—no one to help you or advise 
you, no one to care for you? What would you do—sink into the deep 
despondency of despair? Perhaps! for a day or so, and then the in- 
stinct of self preservation would come to the front and you would un- 
doubtedly look around, allay your forces with those that nature pro- 
vided, and do your utmost to find for yourself your life work and 
establish a home. 

Then suppose, just as you reach the point of feeling fairly content 
with eonditions as they are, another man comes along, presumably 
interested only in himself and likely to interfere with arrangements 
that you consider necessary to your well being—Now, what do you 
want todo? What is your first impulse? 

Primal instinct bids you turn and dispose of him in some way that 
shall effectually prevent the interference he intends—But then comes 
a quiter, deeper voice, the voice of conscience, warning, insisting, plead- 
ing with you that this man be not destroyed, that perhaps you might 
learn to live in peace and harmony together so you make an amicable 
agreement, based perhaps on the unwritten code of honor as it exists 
today, and eventually you live your lives together, sharing arrange- 
ments and conditions to your mutual advantage. 

In time other men join your little colony, your settlement enlarges 
for their admission, your plans alter with the changing conditions of 
environment, and you develop in every way. You are essentially a 
different creature than you were in the beginning, a product of circum- 
stances and change, a more developed, more human, more civilized 
being, for this is Civilization—the gradual process of social and econ- 
omic development portrayed in the picture of the pioneers on the lonely 
island. 

And thus, on a broader scale, have all peoples gradually developed 
from savages into civilized beings; thus have all nations emerged from 
isolation into free intercourse with each other; the spirit of civilization 
gaining steadily against the odds of war and strife ; the spirit of brother- 
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hood and comradeship making possible its rapid advance and universal 
adoption. 

Only seven years ago our freedom and that of other nations was 
menaced by hosts across the sea, and we so departed from our restricted 
views of international politics as to send our own men, our own blood, 
across the seas to fight for some not of our kin or blood, but bound to us 
by bonds of civilization the strongest of which is known today as the 
brotherhood of man. 

We sought and fought for justice and won the battle, but not yet 
has our task been completed, for the war of necessity brought us into 
much closer relationship with Europe than ever before, so that our 
interests which up to that time had been purely commercial, have now 
become actively mingled with the social life of Europe and entwined 
irrevocably with economic conditions there. 

And these economic conditions like the aftermath of any and every 
war are bad. Germany has collapsed, her credit is gone, her financial 
standing must be aided; France is crying for reparations—the cry of a 
devastated country—and reparation must be made; suffering in the 
Near East is intense; speedy relief must be given to the thousands of 
stricken people there; and there are countless lesser problems that need 
our attention; Europe cannot cope with them alone; America must help 
and the question that rises as a blended cry from the homeless and 
hopeless peoples of Europe is this!'— What Role Will America Choose? 

We hearken! We understand! These our brethern turn to us for 
help—and to help is our duty! They must not be disappointed!! 

To be sure, we have sent economic experts to investigate condi- 
tions and to find ways of alleviating them, but something more decisive 
must be done; it is no longer practical to isolate ourselves from Euro- 
pean affairs; the war has brought us too close; Civilization demands 
that we stand by our brothers in distress. This is the crisis. If we do 
not wish to see the splendid structure of world Civilization crumble 
and decay, we must tread carefully, keeping ever on the side of justice 
and right, working always in the open, embracing gladly all opportun- 
ities of advancement. What higher course can America choose than to 
stand whole heartedly in support of Europe—to lend our best of 
thought and action to aid her in reconstruction, 

It is indeed a work of enormous magnitude and meaning—a work 
that can be assured of success only when entered into with high resolve 
and humble appeal to the Universal Father, in Whose Name it is under- 
taken, that He speed the endeavor by His Divine help and blessing! 

—Alice M. Wolohan, ’24 
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The Drama of Antiquity 


Few human traits are so universal as the desire to tear away the 
veil of the future and gain foreknowledge of things that are to be. 
Soothsayers, oracles, and fortune tellers, pandering to this futile crav- 
ing of the human race, have flourished throughout all ages. The 
Ancients had their omens and their prophets; the Middle Ages, their 
sorcerers; the American Indians, their “Medicine Men”, and the pres- 
ent generation have their palmists, astrologists and card readers. 

Today, the world struggles with problems, upon successful solu- 
tion of which depends the ultimate fate of our modern civilization. 
Mankind faces conditions whose handling calls for the utmost courage, 
wisdom, and skill. Social, political and economic questions of all kinds 
press upon us. Shall we depend upon fraudulent fortune-tellers to 
show us the way to world stabilization, or shall we not look rather to 
the experiences of centuries past. In striving to achieve national 
destiny, we Americans of today can find no better guide than the 
lessons of example handed down to us from ages of recorded history. 

Let those who scoff at ancient history as a “dead” subject devoid 
of practical value take heed! “The grandeur that was Greece” and 
“the glory that was Rome” are not empty phrases. They give us the 
viewpoints of two great nations of the ancient world facing in their long 
past day many of the political and governmental problems which con- 
front our nation today. Their story is that ‘of forgotten millions who 
passed through difficulties and struggles, successes and achievements 
very similar to those which we, of Modern America, are now to exper- 
ience. From them we, as a nation and also as individuals, may learn 
much of practical value that can be profitably used in the attempted 
solution of present day problems. 

Acquaintance with the history of past ages is essential to a thor- 
ough understanding and accurate interpretation of current events. In 
no branch of knowledge is it possible to grasp the significance of exist- 
ing conditions without understanding the causes that have led to them. 

Before us, in history’s pages, there unfolds the world’s greatest 
drama—the Drama of Antiquity. We see in marvelous succession the 
rise and fall of nations, the death struggle of armies, the development 
of civilization, and the progression of the human race from heathen 
darkness to the enlightenment of Christianity. 

—Carl L. DeWaele, ’24 


“Guided by intelligence, a strong will is the greatest of all blessings; the 
servant of stupidity, it is nothing but a curse.” 
— Selected 
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HAPPY MEMORIES 
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Сот Plaufairs School 


1920-23— Student of St. Mary’s, Saginaw, Michigan 


1923-24— Student of St. Mary's, Kansas City, Kansas 


Many thoughts came to my mind while enroute to what was to be 
my home and school for the next nine months. When the train stopped 
in front of the college a small group of fellows and members of the 
faculty were there to meet it. Strangers and old timers alike were 
given a royal welcome. I found the school to be beautifully located 
among the rolling hills of the famous Kansas prairies. And before I go 
on to other matters I should like to say a little about its history. St. 
Mary's is something more than a college or boarding school. It was an 
active missionary center for what was known as the “Indian Country." 
It was here that the first Catholic Church in the state of Kansas was 
erected. The mission was founded by Jesuit priests in 1849 who 
originally came from Belgium. 

It was not long, however, before Indian boys were replaced by 
white boys who desired the famous training at the hands of Jesuit 
Fathers. The Jesuit system of education is to lay a solid substructure 
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of science professiona] and special, and to build up the moral life, civil, 
and religious, in other words, “Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

In the moral and religious training St. Mary's college aims at 
present to guide the conscience of its students for the right fulfilment 
of their civil, social and religious duties. Athletics are encouraged but 
subject to the direction of the Dean of studies. The spirit of the 
college is most notable and is spoken of everywhere. 

We have a very fine faculty composed of men bound and guided 
by the same principles and who are the finest chums any fellow could 
want as teacher or pal. The curriculum is of the same nature as that 
of any other standardized school, but as most of its students are board- 
ers more work can be given for home study. 

A word too about the fellows who attend this school would not be 
out of place. Many are from Kansas but there are also a number from 
various other States, even New York and Mexico are represented. 

I have not regretted my year here as I feel that I have profited 
considerably by it. Next year a new lecture hall will be added to the 
college group. This is necessitated by the demands of boys who wish 
to enter but who must be turned down on account of lack of room. 

—C. Toynton Schlegel, ”24 
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4—Once more we come back to “Тһе Little Red School House." 
We wish the sessions were all as pleasant as they are today. 

6—The “Dignified Seniors" do not as yet recognize their title 
so usually rise when the Juniors are addressed. 

7—First Friday— we all receive Holy Communion and then ad- 
journ for the day. 

14—We enjoy a wonderful program given by Burt Lenehan. 
Wonder if any member of our class will achieve such suc- 
cess. 

21—Half session. Hurrah, for the football team! 

8--УГе get our report cards, “Nuff said”— “They ain't what 
they ought to be.” 

17—Something to relieve the monotony of the day! We are very 
much entertained by acrobatic stunts. “Аіп it so, Red!” 

22--Опе session—Parent-Teachers’ meeting. 

7—The honorable Senior class officially organizes itself. The 
election returns result in the establishment of Francis 
Baumgarten as president, and under his able guidance we 
hope to lead a “long, happy, and prosperous life!” 

9—Our team plays St. Michael’s football team, here, but—sad 
to relate—we get the small end of it. We're good sports 
anyway, and give them a fine feed. 

12—Miss Bennet gives us a very enjoyable lecture on “Nursing 
and the Red Cross," and in the afternoon we sally forth to 
Bay City to watch St. James’ defeat St. Mary's, (not us, 
though—St.Mary’s, Bay City.) 

16—The Sistine choir from the Vatican in Rome is at the audi- 
torium and we take advantage of the “opportunity of a life 
time" to hear them. They are surely wonderful. 

20— Vague rumors are floating around the school— what's this 
about getting uniforms? Mysterious looks on every girl's 
face. 

23—Mr. Wilbur Brucker, prosecuting attorney, favors us with a 
very nice lecture on the subject of Education. Very inter- 
esting and instructive. 

28— Someone else with her hair bobbed and 'tis no one less than 
Bee Fettig—who’d a thunk it! 
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Dec. ]—Reports. The atmosphere is chilly; 'nough said! 

Dec. 7—The Children of Mary have a lovely time at their party. 
We have a fine lunch and lots of fun, but for this year we 
do not dress up. 

10—Our parents and teachers meet again, and we get a half day 
off. There are times when we like to have them meet, 
though we do not like to be present. 

18—We draw numbers. Much mysteriousness— “Wonder 

21—Santa Claus comes and we enjoy our Christmas tree and the 
gifts he brings. We always did like Christmas. Funny, 
isn’t it? 

», 22-Jan. 1—Christmas vacation. I guess that speaks for itself— 

need more be said? 

2—We again appear at school, after a very, very enjoyable 
vacation—and find a delightful surprise awaiting us. The 
furnace is being repaired and we have no more school the 
remainder of the week. 

7—Ah, ha! the school is warm and so we settle down to serious 
work. 

22— The Children of Mary unveil their new statue placed in the 
upper hall of the school. It is dedicated in loving memory 
of Sister M. Callista. 

30—At last our troubles begin. O, you might know—exams! 
Well, good luck everybody! (Wish I hadn’t missed so 
much school.) 

31—More exams! 

1—Reverend Father Dark gives us a Religion test which ends 
our troubles. Praise be! 

11—We enjoy a very nice lecture by Mr. Nelson Collins, in 
which he emphasizes the privileges of our school life, the 
advantages of reading, and the necessity of developing our 
sense of adventure. 

13—Reverend Father Dark gives us a nice talk on spirits, ghosts, 
etc. Not very spooky! Is this a dagger that I see before 
me! 

14—-Eighth grade room gives a valentine party and the Senior 
French II. girls attend. A good streak of luck, N’est-ce 
pas? 

15—Candy sale. 

16—The Dean gives Jenny Quinn some pointers on nose-powder- 
ing, hat-fixing, etc., as he happens in the rear door of the 
Study Hall at dismissal time. The book case does make a 
pretty fair mirror, doesn’t it? 

18—Everyone walks around with a dazed expression. Why our 
Civics teacher is sick! Can I believe my—-----ears? 

19—Sister still sick. Our heartfelt sympathy. 

20—A gentleman from the University of Detroit gives a very 
interesting talk on College Catholic Education. 
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25—Our Civics teacher appears at school again after her week 
of enforced absence. 

28—Our school festival begins with a program given by two 
Marywood students from Grand Rapids. Very Good. In 
the afternoon we enjoy the amusements provided,—espec- 
ially the dancing. 

4—We journey out in search of “ads”, and we have pretty good 
luck. 

6—More “ads”. “Over the top,” with our best salesman. 

12—We play St. Michael’s on our floor. A good, hard fought 
game, but we lose, 11-20. Tough luck. 

17—All Praise to St. Patrick! Another free day. Shure, an it’s 
foine thing St. Patrick happened along. 

24—Some moving pictures of the Citizens’ Training Camp at 
Custer. Very interesting. 

27—We have a lively session of congress in “Civies Class’ 
today. We hope in the future to see some of the members 
of our class in the House or Senate—Who knows? Stranger 
things than that have happened. 

31—We notice the Junior and Senior girls with shiny noses to- 
day. We wonder what has happened to combs, compacts, 
etc! 

1—The Seniors are having their pictures taken—Is this sup- 
posed to be an April Fool Joke? We wonder. 

2—Did you see the papers? We behold the bright faces of our 
Senior boys who are on the Labarum board,—Vic, Art, John 
and Francis. 

3— What has happened to all the girls in the hall this A. M. 

(This is one of the Senior girls’ version of the affair) 
“Under the Shadow of the Corridor Ferns" 

All alone in the desert of speechlessness, far from the 
happy realms of thought, far from the land where the gush- 
ing streams of conversation give rise to joyous sounds, we 
are, six unhappy Juniors and seven of the renowned class 
of Seniors. Stricken by the relentless hand of fate, in the 
guise of our session room teacher, we weary and faint for 
the refreshing waters of speech. We are, in our way, in a 
far more excruciating position than Robinson Crusoe. He 
could talk—though no one heard; we cannot ever let loose 
our organs of speech for fear the watchful eye of our re- 
lentless captor shall condemn us to an everlasting abode 
in this wane desert! What shall be our fate! We are far 
from the comforting influence of our lifelong friends and 
classmates. To whom may we appeal for succor. 

Ah! our outlook is desolate, desolate!!! 

From the “Memoirs of a Senior” 
Micky. 
4—Great tragedy! ! Dr. De Kleine informs us that a number 
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of the high school girls have goiters. What are we going to 
do? 

April 7—We celebrate the Dean's 63rd birthday. Can you ever for- 
get the roses, Father? 

April 8—What happened to Rosemary and our teacher in civics 
class? We always knew they had a mutual affection. 

April 14—-We wonder if Reverend Father Dark wanted to be re- 
baptized in Religion class today—if not, appearances are 
deceiving. 

April 15—We adjourn for the Easter Vacation. “Oh Min, ain’t it a 
grand and glorious feeling.” 

Vacation over! Back to the old grind once more. 

April 25— ОВ, vacations do not agree with us when it comes to getting 
down to work again, or it may be the Spring fever. Who 
knows? 

May Reports! Who said that boys’ brains were heavier than 
girls’?!! Well, who ever it was must have been a good 
runner. 

May 4—Many are living up to their new resolution and attending 
daily Mass. Blessings, spiritual and temporal, will be theirs. 

May 8—One of the Seven Wonders of the World. The Seniors know 
their Physics today! 

May 12— Rain, rain, go away and come back some other day. It 
seems we аге over-blessed with rain. 

May 15—A month from today and we will graduate! Can it be pos- 
sible that we, the DIGNIFIED Seniors of St. Mary High, 
must so soon resign our beloved title to the eager little 
Juniors!!! 

We go to Press. 

—Ruth A. Buckley, ’24 


“SELF PRAISE 


Do not think the Seniors rude, 


[f thev Pass VOU Ont staring, 


They're often in a serious mood 


O'er problems quite despairing. 
Sometimes very sociable 

Each busy as a bee; 

Doing deeds so 


But impolite we'd 
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Hear ye! Hear ye!! Hear Ye!!! 

I, here today, in the presence of my noble classmates, proclaim as 
enlightenment of our varied and hectic career, a brief summary of why 
we are and what we have been. 

You ask me “what has the class of ’24 accomplished?” To read 
is to know. 

Four short, happy years ago, we, brave in all the undaunted cour- 
age of the Freshman “green as grass”, tripped gaily into high school, 
happily ignorant of the almost unsurmountable obstacles it was up to 
us, poor unsuspecting creatures, to overcome, But, ignorant though 
we might have been, we kept our childish habits and skipped through 
(not over) the hard places with the ease that can only arise from plain 
“digging in.” 

Our first year in High School was spent in “‘Moving’’—we “moved” 
into the “old-time chapel” and there we were initiated into the deep 
(?1?!?) mysteries of Latin, the horrors of Algebra and the nerve-rack- 
ing definitions of French. We battled nobly (Ahem!) with these and 
other equally arduous problems and in due time our intellects had 50 
broadened as to render us far too important for the meager confines of 
one lowly session room and we “moved” into a larger division of ‘‘ye 
olde auditorieme’’. 

Remember the fun we used to have down there; the improvised 
blackboard that would wiggle and the desks in the rear that had un- 
canny way of moving up to the front at the most inopportune moments. 
Recall the way in which we wore coats, and yes, our hats in these days 
long ago—not even threats of being doomed to bald-headedness for the 
rest of our days could make us waver in the fixed idea that we must not 
take off our hats. Why we kept them on is still a deep, dark mystery 
even to us and will remain, methinks, one of the unsolved “whys” of our 
High School career. 


Three months of this arduous existence, and our respective 
teachers undoubtedly with grateful hearts, informed us that we were 


“ 


to “move again” and so one stormy day т early January we packed our 
growing pile of books, shouldered our little desks and sauntered over 
to the only completed section of our new school, the basement, or in 
more elaborate terms, the east playroom. 

Well do I remember the good times we spent there. 

Let’s go back four years, classmates, just for one glimpse of the 
good old days. 
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The time—10:30 of a sunny spring morning. 
The day—late in April. 

The room presents an odd appearance with its Church pews 
arranged in rows, and long red curtains dividing the room into a section 
just large enough to hold us. Everyone is intent on his work and the 
teacher at the desk, sighing with relief, makes good use of her moment’s 
respite. Then, behold!! Our 10 o’clock scholar appears on the scene 
fresh from a lengthy morning nap, drowsy yet, with too much sleep. 
He enters and absentmindedly mistaking the improvised desks for what 
they were originally, genuflects, and calmly takes his place. Then 
laughter sweeps the quiet classroom like a cyclone. It is impossible to 
restore order and we are taken in hands by our superior and emerge just 
a crowd of abashed and subdued youngsters. 

“Ah, them was the good old days! but—them days is gone for- 


ever.” 

Despite our pranks we accomplished much, even tho’ I say it my- 
self, and we at the end of 1920 were well equipped, thanks to our hard- 
working teachers, to enter the tenth grade, 

Sophomores! Ah, with what alacrity would we acknowledge if 
“Sophomores” were addressed. Satisfied smiles of pride spread widely 
over our countenances, all because of the fact that we were greeted 
at the door that long ago day by a smiling superior who informed us that 
as Sophs we would occupy the pleasant new “study hall” and that (“joy 
of joys”) we were to use the famous “Noah’s Arks" of yesteryears— 
those big, roomy desks that had been so long the pupils’ delight, the 
teachers’ despair! Suffice it to say that our coming into possession of 
them was the direct cause of many new and rigid rules. 

Stop to think back. Can you remember how when all was quiet 
and serene as a classroom сап be in its “saner moments"— Crash! Bang! 
would sound! The teacher jumps nervously to her feet. Can it be that 
the contractors failed to secure a steel beam somewhere in the vicinity 
of the study hall and that the roof in consequence is now about to crash 
down on our innocent heads? Хо, no indeed! It was only Nora, who 
stood up for a moment and inadvertently caught the corner of her desk 
top. А meek “Excuse me, Sister," and peace is restored for the nonce. 

1921 marked the arrival of a new superior, who is still with us, 
leader and inspiration in the wonderful progress with which St. Mary 
School is credited. May I digress here, in behalf of my comrades and 
myself, dear Sister, to tender all the gratitude and respect due to one 
thus instrumental in bringing about the happy and gratifying changes 
made in the dear St. Mary School. 

Returning to my former subject I must record that our second year 
in the wrestle with languages and the deep dark mysteries of sciences 
seemed to be the epoch-marking year of our lives. It was during those 
short months that we, the feminine portion of the class, braved all the 
criticism that only one's life-long friends know how to bestow when one 
has “overstepped the bounds," so to speak. For we followed the lead 
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of many amongst the foremost women of the times and disposed of our 
long, unnecessary tresses, emerging very much like the famed lions of 
the old Testament, with wild and bushy manes; but did the surprised 
comments of our acquaintances, old or new, affect us? I should say not; 
we had yielded to what may have started as a fad but has now grown 
into a most sensible innovation. 

This decisive change in hair dressing was certainly a blessing, for 
some of our notably dilatory scholars (I’m not mentioning names) began 
to arrive at a reasonable hour. So there is ever a bit of good to be 
found in all questionable deeds. 

Our eleventh grade year found us older and oh, so much wiser; 
our serious faces proclaimed to the world that we were ready to shoulder 
the burdens that we were positive it was a Junior’s unbounded duty to 
assume. There was no dilly-dallying this year and as our noble Presi- 
dent of the year 1923 announced, we had to save and scrimp for a cer- 
tain notable event with which the Juniors bade farewell to those tried 
and true friends—The Class of '23. So we omitted our famous annua) 
dress-up party on Hallowe’en, even our May party, but nevertheless we 
spent a year of fun and frolic. 

Basketball was the chief interest of the day and we spent our time 
watching our “boys” make their enviable long shots, those shots that 
brought them out “оп top"—thanks to Mr. Emery and the grit and in- 
dustry of the team. 

How we prayed the night the boys played “Holy Redeemer” and 
how proud we were when the news came that the score was 15 to 11, 
in our favor. State Champions!! Ah!—there couldn’t be any better 
title listed even in the golden record kept in the Hall of Fame. We 
“got there" that year, '23, and let me add, as far as courage and pure 
gameness goes, we've kept the pace. 

Well, the season closed and events followed each other in such swift 
fashion that June was at hand before we realized it. "Then mysterious 
things began to happen. Why were the Juniors always so rushed and 
breathless? What was all the secrecy about, anyway, asked the much 
mystified Seniors? 

But an exasperating smile was our only answer. Апа then one day 
the President of the class of '23 received a very imposing long white 
envelope What? Yes, it was—a formal invitation to a banquet to be 
given the evening of June nineteenth. So that was the answer to all 
questions as to what that long box was for and why they could not have 
the auditorium a certain night and why the Juniors were always having 
meetings in a locked and closely guarded room. 

The long anticipated night came and we were fully rewarded for 
our hard work by the “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” of admiration as the guests 
entered the cool and prettily decorated auditorium. We tried to bring 
into play the '23 class colors and flower. Due to the aid of the Parent- 
Teacher Association we were able to accomplish this, for they took 
the affair in hands and made it what it was, a banquet the likes of which 
had never been before. 
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Time passed by so speedily that we scarcely realized it, and were 
again ushered into good old St. Mary’s. But oh, how different! For 
we had reached that stage so long prayed for—we were actually 
Seniors. 

This last year has been a happy one—earnest work interspersed 
with school activities and relaxations, yet tinged with a bit of sadness 
for there is no chance to say now “Next year we'll do this,"— no, alas!! 
Our school days are almost over and it is with real regret that we bid 
farewell to the friends we have known so long and so well—to the dear 
old school that has mothered us all, glossing over our faults and frail- 
ties; to Reverend Father Caldwell, who has guided us carefully through 
the pitfalls of early youth and brought us safely to the threshold of 
manhood and womanhood; to Reverend Father Dark who has proved 
a wonderful influence and a real friend; and to our Sisters thru whose 
careful teaching and invaluable help we have obtained that one desired 
and worthwhile objective, the right to graduate from the finest of Alma 
Maters, our own dear St. Mary High. 

—Rosemary Wilson, ’24 


Sometimes in the 

When the shadows cr 

I think of the twil 

And the be 

That wee little boy with tousled head, 
That long, long ago was thine; 

I wonder if sometimes you long for 

O little mother of mine! 

And now he has come to man’s estate, 
Grown stalwart in body and strong, 

And you'd hardly know that he was the lad 
Whom you lulled with your slumber song 


1 Де years have altered { / 4 f } 111 апа 


But his heart is unchanged by time, 


4 Ind still he 15 ony v as of old, 


O little mother of mine! 
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WHO'S WHO? 
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The Possibilities of the Moving Picture 


We have today a means of education far better than the text book, 
a means so interesting as to make a vivid and lasting impression on the 
mind; this means is the “screen.” 

History may be easily taught and a better idea of it given when 
seen on the screen. For how few of this generation realized the pos- 
ition of the South until the “Birth of a Nation” was screened, and now 
in “America” we have an opportunity to see how our ancestors of ’76 
lived, and understand the heroic struggle which they had to undergo 
for Liberty. They offer fitting example for imitation by the youth of 
today who inherit all the results of their labors without their diffi- 
culties. 

From the screen we may learn how people of different countries 
live, and of their customs and habits, also how the products of these 
countries are obtained and shipped to foreign markets. How much 
more interesting to see than merely to read the dry facts. Things once 
seen will not be forgotten. 

Students of Science will find their work greatly simplified by using 
the motion pictures. A month’s growth of a plant or of insects may be 
pictured in a few minutes. Actions ordinarily too quick to be caught 
by the human eye are easily caught and recorded by the camera. 

We see in the “News of the Day” events of world-wide interest 
which portray to us many festive occasions. 

Some of the greatest novels have been screened and though we 
lose the beauty of their diction we see the characters alive and the story 
fascinates the spectator as it has fascinated its thousands of readers. 

The modern trend of the movies is towards a higher form of art. 
Producers are doing all they can to promote this form of progress but 
profess to be hampered by the public taste to which they must cater. 
It follows that if the public will elevate its taste and ask for cleaner 
and better ‘movies’ their wishes shall be gratified. 

— Victor L. Jacob, ’24 


--0--------- 


THOSE HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


They carry their books to school each day, 
They carry them home again; 

"Тїз not exactly useless, 

‘Twill make them stronger men." 
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“НеПоа, what’s this? Well, did you ever! Hey, Jim, see what we 
have with us. Wonder how this box came here!” 

‘Easy enough! This used to be a cemetery before—well, I guess it 
must be twenty-five years ago now. Let’s open the box. Maybe it’s 
something we could make money on, perhaps sell it to a museum.” 

“Do you think it is a mummery?” 

They opened the box and inside was a pretty white casket per- 
fectly preserved. The top of the casket was lifted and the beautiful 
sunlight fell on the face of an apparently young girl of perhaps seven- 
teen years. Suddenly everyone jumped back in amazement because the 
girl in the casket sat up and lazily yawned, stretched, blinked her eyes, 
and then seeing the dazed look on the faces of those about, began to 
laugh until real tears rolled down her cheeks. Then wonderingly she 
looked about and at last appeared to realize that something was amiss; 
pressing her waxen white hands to her temples she sat thus for a few 
minutes. Slowly, very slowly, memory came back recalling a vivid pic- 
ture of graduation night—the peculiar sensation of deep sleep slowly 
benumbing the organs; the reaching for needed support; blackness, and 
then nothing more until now. By this time every member of the 
inquisitive crowd had begun to question and demand reply from the 
strangely resurrected visitor—and it came in this wise: 

“Му! My! How сап I answer all at once! Stupids, ГИ tell you my 
story. I was a member of the distinguished class that graduated from 
St. Mary High in 1924. I had worked very hard preparing for the great 
event, so that by the time graduation evening came I was nearly dead. 
I remember passing alone to the dining room, when suddenly I felt 
queer. Everything grew black, and so stayed until just now. Why! 
judging by the flowers and leaves it must be nearly October, isn’t it? 
Imagine! Asleep for four months! But say why and how did you come 
to find me? Just what is the date and what is this all about? Please?" 

“Well, as for what we are doing,” one of the onlookers answered, 
“we are merely completing the new suburb of Detroit and just as it 
happens we had to make a road over what some twenty-five years ago 
was a Catholic cemetery. As for the date—this is September 7, 1950.” 

“Oh! Then I have been dead to all the world for twenty-five years. 
No one will believe itis I! No one will remember me!” 

Just at this moment a tall man stepped from an extremely good 
looking plum colored aeroplane and seeing the commotion, hurried to 
find what it was all about. 
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On learning the strange circumstances and hearing a voice that, 
more strangely still, struck him as being quite familiar, he shouldered 
his way through the crowd and soon stood before me. 

Imagine his amazement when he discovered just who I was. 

"By all that is holy! Where did you come from? We have 
mourned for you for years, and sure enough I even went to your 
funeral." 

I did not immediately answer, for I found tears more eloquent just 
now than words could be when addressed to the enterprising architect, 
Mr. Richard D. Bothwell. But one can't сгу long when опе has so many 
things to ask and learn, so drying my eyes I accepted Richard's invita- 
tion and jumped into the little plum colored plane beside him. After a 
substantial dinner and a visit to the local paper, we sarted out to locate 
my family, see the sights, and call upon my friends, if I had any, after 
twenty-five years of absence. 

"Any place you would wish to go first?" asked my escort. 

*Well, I would like to see the old school building." 

“School building! School building! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha!———------- 
Why, there aren't any school buildings. No one goes to school any 
more. Easy telling you've been away for twenty-five years. Remem- 
ber Vincent Robel? The year after graduation he suddenly hit upon 
an idea,—why couldn't one teach people over the Radio! Slowly he 
improved upon the plan until within five years schools were done 
away with, except for Domestic Courses. Oh yes! See that building 
there, pointing to a huge structure some five blocks square, I put the 
thing up and now they call it the Robel Electrical Works." 

*Dick, what is that gray stone structure back in among those 
wonderful oaks?" 

“Why that's the Convent of the Sacred Heart. You know some 
one there." 

*One of our school mates? 

“Yes, Marie Naegely. She tried to enjoy society for awhile, but 
became disgusted and shortly after she entered a religious order. І 
always knew she would, for even as a girl she was extremely religious. 
Speaking of Religion reminds me of Bob Rau. At the present time he 
isin Rome. He became а priest a few years after graduation and from 
that slowly rose until now he is Cardinal Rau, far famed for his high 
theological standing." 

*Now we will have to land, because here comes the fire depart- 
ment. Do you recognize that man in the head plane? That is Art 
Pendell. Recall how he used to hang out with the firemen at the 
station on Washington? Now he is Chief of all Detroit and suburbs." 

*By the way, Dick, who is President of our old U. S. Ast 

“Beg pardon, you mean Presidentess. We'll excuse your ignor- 
ance; you surely haven’t changed a bit.” 

“Richard, I guess there isn’t much difference between us, except 
that I have an excuse and you haven't.” 
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The nose of a certain young lady took a decided upward turn. 

"Don't do that. It surely doesn't add to your beauty and as it is 
quite cold up here it might freeze." 

The storm clouds passed and the sun grinned through. 

"Now to get back to the subject of who is Madame President. 
Well, Madeleine Crabbe holds the honored position. И sort of ran т 
her family to be politicians. She has quite a cabinet too. Her Secretary 
of State is John Moskal; Secretary of Treasury, Nora Humpert; while 
the present Secretary of War is no less than Genevieve Quinn. With 
Bernard McNamara as Vice-President, you can believe your Uncle 
Dudley we have S O M E government. Oh, I must not forget to men- 
tion that Berniece Durbin is Speaker of the House. Who would have 
dreamed that our quiet Berniece should rise to such an illustrious pos- 
ition by ‘word of mouth’.” 

Silence reigned. It surely is too bad Silence is a thing women can’t 
keep, but then if you were dead or away for twenty-five years you 
wouldn’t care if Silence were golden either, so again I began to talk. 

“Whatever became of the girls that wanted to be nurses —Ruth 
Buckley, Beatrice Fettig, and Theresa Neff?" 

“Oh, Francis Baumgarten after becoming noted as a leading 
surgeon opened up a sanitarium. Неге, the three 1924’s peacefully 
pursue their chosen and loved cocupation. Which reminds me, Anna 
Holihan is one of the leading teachers of “Touch Typing’ at the Robel 
Institute. You remember what a decided liking she had for that when 
we were in school,—that and shorthand.” 

“And whatever became of Rosemary Wilson?” 

“Rosemary? She studied Journalism in Washington, D. C. and is 
now an established success in her line in New York. She paid a visit to 
her home city just last month and everyone agreed that she has not 
changed one bit.” 

“I suppose you will want to hear about Catherine Mott. At 
present she is owner of a large establishment known as the Mott Im- 
perial Shop. Her name spells success in all the mysteries of fashion- 
able hair dressing and beauty cults. It has been rumored that Mlle. 
Delaney, her able assistant, is soon to enter partnership with her. Do 
you recognize in the title our Mildred of old?” 

If you have not changed, you will be interested to learn that our 
class has turned out a few literary celebrities. Chief among them is the 
prominent American novelist, Victor Jacob, the same who during 
school years bore the modest title, “Vic” His novels generally breathe 
far fetched romance, and very frequently he indulges in diction that is 
glowing and sometimes effervescent. At least such are the opinions of 
his Critics. A second light is a poetess of note, none other than one of 
the Ruths of 724, Ruth МеПуеппа. From the time in school when she 
produced that exquisite Class Poem on down through the years, she 
evinced a true poet’s determination until she succeeded in developing a 
high power of word painting and there shows in her more recent efforts 
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a strong sincerity and a deep religious trend. Then Margaret Kenny 
proves the statement, “The pen is mightier than the sword,” for the 
strong hope and kindly sympathy in her writings have done much to 
uplift humanity." 

“You will never guess what became of our quiet Marie Slaggert. 
Now and then I hear of her, as when she was feted and honored after 
her last trip abroad—‘‘America’s Premiere Danceuse". You remember 
what close friendship there was between Nonie Humpert and Eleanore 
Kessel while in school? Well, the kindly relations between them have 
not ceased although they are now separated by leagues of ocean, for 
Eleanore, after graduating, devoted her time exclusively to music and 
now all Europe is charmed with her exquisite renditions of her own 
compositions.” 

By this time it was almost night, so we landed and I returned to 
my family and later joined Richard when we proceeded to take in a 
good show. Ina short time we were impatiently waiting for the curtain 
to go up. Soon clear sweet notes fell upon our ears and the curtain 
parted disclosing a man of distinguished appearance. Who was it, but 
Carl DeWaele? Spellbound we listened until the last lingering echoes 
of his violin died away; then only the soft, beautiful notes of the piano 
remained. And they too died out. 

“Richard, who is the talented accompanist?” I murmured. 

“That is Alice Wolohan. Her contract runs out tonight, then she 
has other plans that I think are wonderful.” 

The career of only one remained to be traced so the next afternoon 
we journeyed to a house where a maid answered the door. Cards were 
sent up and soon appeared the lady of the house. 

“Kathryn! my dear! Followed by the usual scene. 

“And I suppose you're married?” 

“Yes, for the past five years. And you?” 

ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж ж 

“Would someone be kind enough to awaken the sleeping member," 
a voice said from the front of the room. 

Slowly I came to the realization that I had slept during a whole 
History period. А gong rang. Considerable noise ensued. And soon 
again—Silence!!! 

Mary Jane DeVaux, '24 


о 


"Тїз the human touch in the world that counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine, 

Which means far more to the fainting heart 
Than shelter and bread and wine. 

For shelter is gone when the night 15 o’er, 

And bread lasts only a day, 

But the touch of the hand, the sound of the voice, 
Sing on in the soul away. 
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The Catholic Young Man in the Professions 


Profession! What is the meaning of this word? It is the business 
which one professes to understand. By this definition we are assured 
that professional knowledge is as essential to the progress of a business 
or industry as material is necessary for the construction of a building. 
The truth of this statement is proved by the prosperity of well-known 
corporations and business firms which may be ascribed to the efficiency 
of professional men under whose authority they are directed. These 
men attained success because they strove systematically to reach their 
destination and proved the truth of the old saying that “What interests 
men always claims their attention and to further these things they 
generally make their best endeavors.” 

But the factor that best insures the progress of industry of business 
efficiency, making for success, is character. If we could separate one’s 
character as a chemist separates chemicals, we would unquestionably 
find a distinction, but as this is impossible, one is judged by the virtues 
or vices which one exemplifies, making sucess dependent on his char- 
acter as a whole. Now where is character formed and during what 
period of a person’s life? The answer should be: Character is formed 
from our daily environments and in the early period of one’s life. And 
granting that environments affect and form character we сап under- 
stand why the product of Catholic education is looked upon today as a 
valuable asset in all professions and business projects. 

Yet the Holy Bible is banned, or at least not read in the schools of 
twelve States, numbering twenty-three millions of people, and banned 
through the opinions of officials who number not more than thirty, all 
told! 

In only seven States the Bible must be read by law, while the re- 
maining twenty-nine permit the daily use of the Bible. Should those 
twelve other states rule as a minority and send out unwanted citizens 
who were at the bottom of the list in a test conducted by scientists, 
while the private schools secured the highest rank? 

Although some strive to banish religious education, nevertheless, 
business people look in general for characteristics of Christian char- 
acter which was shown a couple of years ago in the action of a company 
of business men in Kansas City, Missouri. At their own expense and 
with the consent of the school board, they put a copy of the Bible on 
the desk of every school teacher in the city,—1,464 in all and the act 
was highly commended by Bishop Sillis of the Catholic Church of the 
diocese. But was this act done without a motive? No, most assuredly ; 
in this case they looked for a model business man with a Christian edu- 
cation. 

Such men bring to the consideration of professional problems, 
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whether legal, scientific or commercial, the trained conscience which 
compels them to consider the moral aspects of all current questions and 
give it precedence. Public offices are mostly held by men of some 
religious denomination believing in God. 

In various lines the Catholic professional man will be found to 
have made good and this is because he was taught to be earnest, con- 
stant, kind and above all to possess honesty and prudence. “Ве sure 
you are right, then go ahead” might easily figure as the unwritten 
slogan of the Catholic young man in any profession he may choose to 
enter! 

—John J. Moskal, ’24 


LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 
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We, the class of Nineteen Hundred and Twenty-four, realizing 
that the time has come when we must part and choose the paths on 
which we will continue our journey, being of sound mind and judgment, 
(?) do hereby make our last Will and Testament. 

1. To our Pastor, Reverend Father Caldwell, we leave our love 
and esteem for the kindly guidance he has shown us during our school 
life; hoping that any coming Senior can raise the Standard set by us. 

To Reverend Father Dark, we leave our loving appreciation and 
gratitude for the interest he has shown us in instructions and in 
athletics. 

To the good Sisters, we bequeath our loving gratitude for the in- 
dividual help and encouragement they have given us during our High 
School career. Would that we could adequately express our apprecia- 
tion of the same. 

To the Alumni, we cheerfully give twenty-eight shining stars, 
knowing the former will be overjoyed. 

То the school in general, we leave our memories,—both pleasant 
and otherwise,—and also our desks and books from the Study Hall, 
with the stipulation that coming Seniors will use said desks and books 
with the same zealous care that we have always exercised. 

To the Freshmen, we bequeath our settled disposition and dignified 
composure, hoping to create an impression. 

То the Sophomores, we cheerfully hand over all “Caesars” and 
other pleasant memories. 

To the Juniors, we leave all our advice, having plenty of it. 

II. Individually we bestow our characteristics and belongings, 
real or imaginary, to those most worthy of such bequests. 

Ruth Mellvenna leaves her unconquerable aversion to bobbed hair. 
to Florence Albosta, knowing that Florence alone can appreciate said 
gift. 

Ruth Buckley bestows her ever-present Marcel, to Lucille Dorr— 
Long may it wave! 
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Berniece Durbin bequeaths her quiet and demure personality to 
Marion Fesler, with the hope that the latter will profit by it. 

Richard Bothwell regretfully leaves—if leave he must—his “way 
with the ladies”, to George Curtin—Here’s to George! 

Marie Slaggert bequeaths to those less fortunate than herself her 
inevitable, “I don’t know, Sister”. 

A. C. Pendell Jr., after much persuasion, has consented to leave 
his exclusive right to “Jr.” to George Strable, for he feels sure the 
latter name will really profit by the suffix. 

Marie Naegely bequeaths to Helen Grohman her love for bright 
colors, hoping the latter will make herself as distinguished in said art 
as she did. 

tobert Rau leaves his Physics Experiments to anyone who may 
need assistance in that subject,—said bequest will be overly-appre- 
ciated. 

Madeleine Crabbe bestows her scrupulously neat desk and private 
Study Hall to her sister Virginia. May you long enjoy these privileges, 
Virginia. 

Mildred Delaney bequeaths her “Jig” to Beatrice Spagnuolo, also 
her inability to sit still. Kathryn will vouch for the latter. 

Bernard McNamara leaves his bashfulness to Edward Sullivan, 
hoping said cut-up will profit by his gift. 

Beatrice Fettig bestows her art of make-up to Jane Stewart—not 
that Jane needs it though. 

Eleanor Kessel bequeaths her state of perpetual boredom to Marie 
Schmaezle. 

Nonie Humpert leaves her sense of humor to Lawrence O'Toole 
Does Lawrence need it? 

Anna Holihan leaves her roguishness to anyone less roguish than 
herself. 

Theresa Neff bequeaths her recipe for height to George Weadock 
—hoping it works better on him. 

Genevieve Quinn bestows her out-bursts in history class to her 
History Teacher, to distribute or destroy, as she sees fit. 

Vietor Jacob leaves his general ability to those less fortunate than 
himself. 

Catherine Mott cheerfully bequeaths her perfect attendance at all 
Athletie games to Phyllis Kelly, feeling assured that Phyllis will keep 
up her record. 

Carl DeWaele leaves his advantageous place in the Study Hall to 
Fritz Barton. We hope you will enjoy it at least one week, Fritz! 

Alice Wolohan bestows her very cheerful disposition to all domi- 
neering Freshmen. 

Kathryn Henning regretfully leaves her love for “Oh Непгуз!!” 
to anyone who shares her sweet tooth. 

Franeis Baumgarten bequeaths his athletic ability to any coming 
Freshman, thereby desiring to raise the athletic standard of our school. 

Mary Jane leaves her general advice, good humor, and sponta- 
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An Appeal to Our Friends— The Advertisers 


After attending this school for eleven years more or less rcgularly, 
we find that we are likely to miss what every graduate of St. Mary's 
considers the biggest thing in his whole school career—the editing of 
the Labarum at the end of his final year in high school. 

To finance the book advertisements from Saginaw merchants have 
always been solicited but at a recent meeting of the retail dealers' asso- 
ciation we learn that a large majority of those present agreed that 
money paid for “ааз” in high school annuals was practically wasted 
and that beginning next year they would have no more to do with them. 

Our hope now is that on looking through the 1924 year book and 
giving fair consideration to its actual worth our friends will change 
this decision; this publication means a great deal to us as а reminder 
of the happiest years of our lives and it is fitting that we should use 
our best endeavors to recompense those who helped in its appearance. 
The disappointment to us, the class of '25, in particular is very severe 
as we expected to do great things next year and flattered ourselves 
that we could put out a better Labarum than any so far produced at 
Saint Mary's. Just now the chances seem that we are not to get an 
opportunity to prove this, which may be the reason that we still insist on 
making this assertion, and do so openly and with full explanation. 

We have just done our best in our own particular section of this, 
which may be the last of the Labarums, and we offer it to you as the 
result of our best thought and hardest work, making a parting appeal 
for the fair chance that is in the power of our old friends, the adver- 
tisers, to bestow. 

CLASS OF '25 
—Richard Kimble, '25 
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EVERYDAY LIFE 


Juniors 


St.Marv’s 


Juniors 


Shakespeare at the Notre Dame and Army 


Foot-ball Game 


Dramatis Personae. 
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Shakespeare: If to do were as easy as to know where to do. 
had been churches and poor men’s cottages prince’s palaces. 
Pendell: ХО, no, your “glaum” your mouth, M-O-U-T-H, see? 
Shakespeare (feeling for buttons around his mouth): Go show your 
slaves how choleric you are. Must І observe you? Must I crouch 
under your testy humors? 
Pendell (Interrupting): The play’s t thing, watch it. 


SCENE ІП. 
(Same place between halves.) 

Lauer (To boy selling pop): rive us three. Lemon flavor. 

Boy (Looking at bill offered in payment): Haven’t ya got any small 
change? 

Lauer: No, have you Pendell? 

Pendell: Not a cent, maybe the Bard has. 

Shakespeare (Feeling purse): Sweet boy, if your miseries were in 
the same abundance as your good fortunes, and yet all I see, they 
are as sick that surfeit with too as they that starve with nothing. 
It is great therefore to be seated in the mean. 

joy: Say, you big ham, what cha tryin’ to pull off? D'ya think I’m 
some kind of a bozo? Come clean with thirty odd or ГИ climb all 
over your frame! 

Shakespeare: He is well paid that is well satisfied, yet I never saw 
so young a body with so old a head. 

Boy, (Waving to guard): ГП have you guys pinched that’s all. 

Lauer: Неге kid take the sheckles and shut up. I’m getting sick of 
this myself. 

Pendell (To both): Come on home, you got everybody in the stands 
gaping at us. ГИ bet they think we're a couple of nuts from Pon- 
tiac. Come on let’s go. 

Lauer: I hope we will. Come on Shakes. Snap into it. 

Shakespeare (Aside glaring at Pendell): God made him 
fore let him pass for a man. 


(Exeunt omnes.) 
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Life's Mirror 


Life is a great mirror wherein at one time or another all our 
thoughts, words, and deeds show forth, perhaps shadowed and unseen 
for many years, but when needed sure to be reflected forth to the 
world. Often we ourselves are not aware of the fact, which is still true, 
that these unseen forces are working for us—perhaps bespeaking a 
reputation. 

If we have caused good deeds to be hidden in our corner of this 
mirror, we always find that in some way their recollection comes back 
to help us, while, if only evil has been concealed here, nothing but evil 
will be reflected. 

If we have been true and faithful to a friend, helping him in his 
sorrows, sharing our joys and in every way proving our friendship, 
surely he will not turn away later and spurn us. He will be more likely 
to stand by us, proclaim himself our friend, help preserve our good 
name and through every channel return the good that we have done for 
him. 

Although we ourselves may forget things we have done, our 
friends will always remember them. True and honorable deeds will 
seldom be forgotten. 

If we have shown faith in others’ undertakings, urged on their 
good works, stood by them in doubt and difficulty, we find that later on, 
should we need assistance, they would not shirk from giving it. On the 
contrary, if we have spurned those who wished to help us and shirked 
from doing the good we should have done, certainly we cannot expect 
any good returns. We have posed before the mirror and we must be 
content with the outlook it gives. 

In every life we can see this. If a man does good in his young days, 
we find that in later years others will desire to be good to him; but if he 
is careless and thoughtless in his youth who will remember when he 
needs help? А very true proverb is the one which claims that, “Аз we 
sow, so shall we геар”. 

Why not, therefore, endeavor always to do our best, to put forth 
the utmost we can on every occasion? Since all of us must have deeds 
to our credit can they not just as well be worthy of praise and admir- 
ation? Most assuredly we would not care to look into our mirror and 
find blemishes and spots covering its surface. We would blush and be 
ashamed, did we realize that we have reaped no good from its lessons. 
Returns are always in proportion with what we have given. 

“Then give the best that you have to give 
And the best will come back to you.” 
—Mary F. Abele, ’25 
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CThe Radio Criminal 


“I see you have been to a show, Watson, and also you took a taxi 
home," said Holmes as I came through the door of our Parker St. rooms. 

"Wonderful, Holmes! How do you do it?" I said. 

"Pshaw, Watson, it's nothing. I was down town and saw vou enter 
a theater and I saw you get out of a taxi just now." 

"Wonderful, wonderful !" I said. 

"Give me my hypodermic, Watson. I must have a stimulant." As 
he said this a man who looked old beyond his years walked in. 

"Mr. Holmes, I believe. My name is Swift," he said as he took a 
chair. “I’m in distress. I will have you know I am a radio enthusiast, 
a ‘radio bug’ you would call me. I have a friend—" “Name, please?" 
snapped Holmes. “John Smith," he replied. “Ah, I know him well," 
said Holmes. “Не lives in New York, does he not?" “Уез, quite right, 
and to continue, I have been in the habit of calling him at eight o'clock 
and talking to him. One night last week I called him and received no 
answer; I was not surprised. Ithought he was sick. But the next night 
I called again and still received no answer, and so on for four nights. 
Then I got anxious and came here. Can you help me? Please say you 
can! He finished in a pleading voice." 

“Where do you live?" asked Holmes. 

“Suite 402 Ashkon A pts." 

"Can you get me a list of the other residents of the Apts?" 

“I have a list here." 

"Fine! wonderful!” answered Holmes. “Let me see it. If you can 
come at this time tomorrow I shall have the culprit.” 

“Come, Watson, we have work to do and no time to lose," cried 
Holmes as Swift went out the door. 

First we went to the Ashkon Apts. where Holmes took the lift to 
the roof where he saw the aerial of Swift's radio glisten in the light of 
the setting sun. Pulling his pocket magnifying glass out he made a 
careful survey of the roof, and as he walked under the aerial he picked 
up something white. 

“Т have seen enough, Watson,” he said. “Let's go." 

Then we went back to our rooms in Parker St. where Holmes ate 
a hearty meal and asked me if I didn't have something also to do as he 
wanted to concentrate on the case. I was told to come the next day. 

I appeared at the appointed hour and shortly afterwards Swift 
appeared. Soon Holmes walked in and.sitting down lit his pipe. 

"Gentlemen, I have completed my case and my culprit has con- 
fessed. I will detain you but a moment. Ав soon as I heard the details 
of the case I knew that only a master criminal's mind could evolve such 
a fiendish, diabolical scheme. I at once went to the Apt. where I found, 
on the roof, underneath your aerial, a powder puff with some powder, 
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which I analyzed and found to be a brand known by the trade name of 
W.S. Now, by simple deduction, I clearly saw that W. S. meant “W ash- 
woman’s Special”, which narrowed my search down to a washwoman 
who either was a master criminal or a relative or friend of one. Now 
who is the greatest criminal in the world but Prof. Mariorty? By mak- 
ing inquiries І found that the woman who washed for Prof. Mariorty’s 
mother-in-law also washed for Suite No. 413, Ashkon Apts. Gentlemen, 
when I confronted her with these indisputable facts she broke down and 
confessed. My search was finished; she had been in the habit of wash- 
ing clothes at No. 413 every night and about eight o’clock hanging them 
on the aerial. 


— Edward Sager, ’25 
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Take Them As You Find Them 
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Sophomores 


Class of 1926 


IRENE М. BURTON President 
JOHN D. MALONE ice-President 
JOHN Т. GAREY Secretary 


ALBERTUS H. SCHREMS Treasurer 


CLASS COLORS 


Blue and Grey 


CLASS MOTTO 


Emil Joseph Jacob 
Agnes Kretschmer 
Peter Joseph Dente Leona Catherine McCarty 
Alyce Catherine Dwan Mary Antoinette McGill 
Florence Agnes Durbin John Dennis Malone 


“anor Frances Davison Mary Anne Muir 


Vincent James Ecarius Patrick Henry Naegely 

George John Gase Roge Desham Rozelle 

John Thomas Garey Edward Joseph Sullivan 

Mary Elizabeth Hubble Albertus Henry Schrems 

Rose Margaret Izzo Edward Joseph Schrems 

Daniel Edmund Izzo George Edward Ward 
illiam Weadock 
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What Prayer Will Do? 


It was the end of the third quarter of the basket ball game Ъе- 
tween Campion Academy and Dubuque High, and this game was to 
decide the chmapionship of the Missouri Province. Dubuque was in 
the lead 18-10. Scott, captain and center of the Campionites, called 
his team around him during the intermission and explained that there 
was little hope of winning the game but asked them all to say a “Hail 
Mary” with him for aid in trying to pull the game out of the fire. 

The Academy boys entered the final period more determined than 
ever to become the champions. Scott started the scoring early in the 
period with a lucky basket from the center of the floor followed by two 
short ones in rapid succession, one by Bishop, right forward, the other 
by Berry the stellar guard of the Campionites, the score was now 16-18. 

Gase the lanky forward from Dubuque was dribbling down the 
floor when he was fouled by Garey, the Campion, left forward. Gase 
missed the free throw and Bowman, a Campion guard, took the ball off 
the backboard and passed to Garey who shot a basket at close range. 
The score was a Не,-іһе crowd was yelling like mad’—the game that 
a few minutes before had been out of reach now was close at hand. 
The Campion team was filled with new pep, their old spirit had re- 
turned, they couldn’t lose now, for if they did what would their school- 
mates think. Scott wrestled the ball from the grasp of the Dubupue 
forward, passed through their defense to Garey who shot а pretty 
basket. Above the noise of the cheering throng sounded the time 
keeper’s whistle. Campion had trusted in prayer and had won the 


championship. 
— George Weadock, ’26 
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Sophomore Rhymes 


Alyce Dwan, 


A LESSON 


Florence Durbin, 726 


AMBITION 


we tought 
are gt. 


John Malone, '26 
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An Interview With Public Opinion 


“Say, young fellow, what is your name, anyway? You know so 
many people come here I cannot remember their names.” 

“Well,” I replied, “if you are so interested in me I will tell you— 
it is Russel Berkshire, and I am a reporter for the Detroit Times. 1 
have come here to get an interview with you and find out facts about 
the people whom you often meet.” 

“АП right,” said Mr. Public Opinion, “here are some items for a 
story.” 

“The other day as I was on my way to the meat market I ran into 
an old man near sixty-nine years of age. His hands showed many years 
of hard labor and his face told of Irish nationality. He was outwardly 
happy, but I could see that at the bottom of his heart he held some sor- 
rowful secret, so in order to cheer him up I whispered to him 

"I prosper the man with a smile, 
And knock down the man with a grouch." 
Hearing me he smiled a weak but hopeful smile and continued on his 
way. 

Another time I saw a mere slip of a girl walking down the main 
avenue towards the State Bank. I followed her, and saw her enter and 
withdraw ten dollars—the purpose, to help a sick friend. I followed 
her a short distance and noted that her clothes were none too good and 
that she needed shoes; I then walked up to her and tapped her on the 
shoulder. She turned around and I could see there were tears in her 
eyes so I audibly said, 

"I fill the coffers of those who live not for themselves alone, 
And foreclose the mortgage of them who вау 
‘There is nothing in it for me’.” 

Accepting this consolation, her face lit up with a grateful smile 
and she hurried away with a step more springy, and firmer than before. 

Again I saw a fellow of some thirty years who was sulking 
down the street mumbling and grumbling to himself. Right away I 
walked up to him and asked him what was wrong. He answered that 
he had been cheated out of a sum of money by the old “gold brick” 
game. I appeared to think a moment, then suggested, — 

“I fatten the bank account of him who deals squarely, 
And hang the red of failure on the door of him who cheats.” 

With this as consolation he thanked me and brightened up, walk- 
ing away with a sunny countenance.” 

“That is enough, Mr. Publie Opinion,” said I. “I will publish this 
interview in tonight’s paper and be around to see you again next week.” 

“All right,” said he, “but don’t forget, 

By me, men live or die—survive or fall—succeed or fail.” 
—Harry Naegely, ’26 
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Class of 1927 


LOUISE V. SCHOLZ President 
HAROLD J. GILMOUR Vice-President 
JOHN P. NICKODEMUS secretary 


HELEN M. SPAGNUOLO Treasure: 


CLASS COLORS 


Blaek and Gold 


CLASS MOTTO 


Vera, Honor et Scienta 


CLASS FLOWER 


Marguerite 


Kathryn Elizabeth Bender Lucille Marie McDonough 
James Patrick Buckley Mary Ella Maher 
Gertrude Mary Caufield Harry Joseph Maxwell 
Ann Lucille Corbett John Peter Nickodemus 
Florence Irene Crosson Kenneth Joseph O’Toole 
Paul Kenny Dorr Ralph Joseph Reid 
Catherine Frances Fraser Joan Manning Rounds 
Harold James Gilmour Gertrude Elizabeth Rau 
Albert Frederick Hammis George William Stewart 
Ralph Charles Herzberg Helen Marjorie Spagnuolo 
Pauline Marie Hausbeck Lawrence John Shaltry 
John Edward Holihan Willam Eugene Strable 
Ruth Marie Klees Louise Virginia Scholz 
Ethel Rose Kenny Marion Frances Waters 
Gertrude Margaret Lee rnice Marie Yunker 
Vincent Edward € John Henry Zuber 


Collette Lucy Schmaezle 
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CIribute to L. Sauve 


Early in the school year the Freshmen class was shocked by the 
sudden death of one of its most popular and promising members—Law- 
rence Sauve. 

He did not register at the beginning of the term, but his very com- 
ing to us showed that the foremost place in his heart was held by Church 
and school. He had enrolled at the new Junior High and though every- 
thing there is fitted to hold the allegiance of its members, he himself 
said that he felt there was something he was missing that could be sup- 
plied only by a Catholic School. 

He was an earnest and conscientious student, putting his class 
work above everything else. In all his boyish sports and amusements 
he was an example of fair play and manliness. His conduct on play- 
ground and in camp was always distinguished by a purity of speech and 
act that showed the fruit of the religious spirit that kept him a frequent 
and fervent communicant and a devout attendant at the ceremonies of 
the Church. 

—Albert Hammis, '27 
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Portia In Тһе Merchant of Venice 


In Portia, Shakespeare seems to have aimed at giving us a perfect 
model of a lovable, intelligent, and accomplished woman. She is full of 
penetrative wisdom and genuine tenderness. She possesses a confiding, 
buoyant spirit which mingles with all her thoughts, affections, and high- 
bred elegance; a spirit of magnificence in all she says and does—a true 
woman with abundant fervor and no lack of humor. 

At our first glimpse of her, she impresses us as possessing a beauti- 
ful nature tinged with melancholy. Her first words, “Ву my troth, 
Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this great world,” show us that she 
is sad and not at ease in the abundance of her wealth. We soon find the 
cause of this sadness in the “Casket Story". The thought that she is 
bound to take whatever husband the fortune of the casket may allot to 
her does for a time discourage her natural cheerfulness, as she says in 
her complaint to her maid, “Is it not hard, that I cannot choose one nor 
refuse попе?” But we must admire the honor and trustworthiness that 
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she displays in dutifully fulfilling her father's wishes and in trusting to 
the all-wise and kind disposal of Providence. 

"Her good sense, virtue and dignity make her nothing undervalued 

To Cato's daughter, Brutus' Portia, 
Nor is the wide world ignorant of her wealth." 

The pleasant and merry element of her disposition shows itself in 
her conversation with Nerissa about the “parcel of wooers”, as Nerissa 
names them: 

"I fear he will prove the weeping philosopher when he grows old, 
being so full of unmannerly sadness in his youth." 

“God made him, and therefore let him pass for a man." 

“I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
his bonnet in Germany, and his behavior everywhere." 

This same merriment shows gain in the serious joke of disguising 
herself and maid as lawyer and clerk. She says to Nerissa, 


“ГИ hold thee any wager 
When we are both accoutred like young men 
I'll prove the prettier of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver game." 


We rejoice with her when Bassanio chooses the casket with her 
portrait and we admire the humble, loving estimate of herself which 
flows from her happy heart in her speech on this occasion to her future 
husband : 

We are edified and charmed by her readiness to help her husband's 
friend whose life is endangered. 

“Before a friend of this description 
Shall lose a friend through Bassanio's fault." 

“You shall have gold 
To pay the petty debt twenty times over; 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along.’ 

She gladly stooped from her dignity to act the part of a man, but 
the heart of a woman is seen through the trial at the court and her plea 
for mercy is strong and sweet. We are astounded that it does not touch 
the cruel heart of Shylock when she speaks of mercy as, 

“An attribute to God Himself," 


, 


and reminds him: 


“That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation.” 


The episode of the rings and the happy scene with which the drama 
closes make us feel certain that Portia will always deserve the tribute, 
>p 


“You drop manna in the way of ‘starving people’, 
and that her life will always shine with, “Good deeds in a naughty 


world.” 
— Gertrude Lee, ’27 
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History 


“Good evening, Mr. Steak,” said the platter to a piece of fried 
meat, “how are you this evening?” 

“Well,” retorted the steak, “I think that is a rather foolish ques- 
tion to ask, for you know anyone whose life is coming to an end feels 
rather sad.” 

“Pardon me,” said the platter, “but I did not think of that: you 
are not the first piece of meat I have held. I have heard many sad 
stories but I believe I would be particularly interested in yours and this 
may be my only opportunity, for I am cracked and may possibly fall to 
pieces tonight when that careless maid throws me into the dish рап.” 

“Very well,” said the steak, “I will be delighted to narrate my brief 
history to you, but you will find it has been tinged with a little sadness 
here and there.”’ 

I first saw the dawn of day on a beautiful spring morning, April 3, 
1921. The first thing I remember doing was to run about the farm- 
yard with the master close at my heels, trying to catch me. I remained 
at the farm place for some time, where I was well fed and given the best 
of care. My mother was a gentle creature and master prized her highly. 
My father, being very hot-tempered, was sent away from heme, so I 
know little of him. 

The following summer I, with the rest of our family, had a delight- 
ful time in a spacious pasture. The last of November we were put ina 
nice barn where we thrived all winter on warm bran-mash and hay. 
The following spring my brothers and sisters were gradually sold until 
by the time summer had come they were all gone. 

Although my mother dearly loved her master, she could never for- 
give him for selling her children. She felt this great loss keenly; deeply 
she pined over it until the next fall, when she became very sick and died 
after three weeks of illness. This made it very sad and lonely for me, 
but before I had time to realize it I was in the hands of a new owner. 

My second master was exceedingly cruel compared with the first. 
His main object in life was to buy domestic animals at a low price, treat 
them brutally, and sell them for almost twice their cost. He kept me 
about four weeks when ten others and myself were shipped in a well 
ventilated cattle car to Chicago, where we were taken to a slaughter 
house. 

On entering this place it was pitiful to hear the cries and moans of 
the unfortunate animals. However, we were kept here, well fed and 
cared for, for two weeks, when lo—my dreaded hour came—I was 
killed, cleaned, and cut into quarters and then placed in cold storage 
for at least forty hours at Armour Co. 

One day an order came from Wilson & Co., of Saginaw, so I was 
packed in a refrigerator car and shipped to that city, where Mr. Wilson 
again placed me in cold storage. 
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The following Saturday the butcher cut me into a va 


[ was placed in a large clean show case to be exhibited. I was peace- 


fully reposing here when Mrs. Brown came in and asked for a slice of 
tender sirloin steak. I soon felt myself in the hands of the butcher, 
thrown on the scales, and before I knew it I was wrapped in some clean 
brown paper and handed to Mrs. Brown. This kind lady took me home 
and put me in her refrigerator until 11 A. M. Sunday morning, when she 
took me out and placed me on a board and proceeded to cut me into 
slices. She then put me slice by slice into a sizzling hot pan where 1 
remained but a few minutes. When I was cooked, I was next placed on 
a hot platter to quietly repose until the family assembled to appease 
their hunger. All of a sudden one member of the family said, “Oh! 
what a tender piece of steak.” You know the rest. 

Harold Gilmore, ’2 
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Friendship is that by which the world is most blessed and receives 


most good. 


—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Honor to Whom Honor is Due 


Honor to whom Honor is Due. 

We the members of the Class of '24 in due appreciation of the 
honor and fame won for us by our teams, do hereby dedicate this sec- 
tion of our book to Reverend Father Dark and Coaches Emery and 
Arthur Weadock. 

It is with the greatest pleasure that we dedicate this section to 
these leaders. It was they who were behind the helm, and it was they 
who, by their untiring efforts instilled into their teams the spirit of 
fight, which spirit distinguished our Alma Mater throughout the State. 

The school is deeply indebted to Reverend Father Dark who kept 
our school spirit going by his wonderful talks to the student body; 
talks, which made us proud to be members of a school like St. Mary's, 
and which made the Teams know that the school was behind them and 
encouraged them to fight till the end. 

To Rex Emery we must give great credit for the interest he has 
taken in us and for the wonderful basketball teams he has turned out, 
teams which were noted for their good sportsmanship and fighting 
qualities all over Michigan. He kept this spirit in his teams and win 
or lose he always met them with a smile and a word of praise. It is 
with deepest regret that we must leave a school where such men as he 
hold sway. 

We are also very much indebted to Arthur Weadock for the good 
name accorded us by the football teams that he has turned out. Al- 
though not the best in the state yet our team was widely known. He 
always sent his teams into a game with his favorite saying, “Lick these 
birds. You can do it. And don't forget give all you have, and win 
or lose ГИ be satisfied." With this in their minds his teams were al- 
ways “Rarin’ " to go and they always did fight to the end. 

We wish these men the greatest of successes with their teams next 
year and we hope that the boys will appreciate what these men are 
doing. 


— Arthur Pendell, Jr. '24 
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ARTHUR WEADOCK 
Football Coach 


REX EMERY 
Basketball Coach 


Athletics General 


Athletics And The Studeni 
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Review of the Season 


St. Mary Football Team of 1923 passed, what might be termed 
a very successful season, and although we did not win all our games, 
our fighting spirit was recognized by our opponents. 

We were fortunate this year to have a good coaching staff, Mr. 
Arthur Weadock, Mr. Raymond Madden and Mr. Rex Emery to whom 
we are very grateful. Тһе faculty also gave to us their very hearty 
cooperation. 

Nearly all the players on the team were Juniors, and the Seniors 
hope, that the spirit this class has shown in all athletic matters will not 
be dulled as they advance. 

The Seniors, however, also had men on the squad. Bothwell, all- 
valley and all state quarterback, was Captain of the Team. jaum- 
garten all-valley guard, and Pendell, although not of the flashy sort, by 
his great blocking and defensive work distinguished himself among the 
Backs. 

The class of '24 wish the next year's team the best of luck and we 
hope that they will be able to share in state honors. 

—Richard Bothwell, '24 
SS. PETER AND PAUL—O 31—St. MARY’S 


We opened our season with a 31 to 0 victory over SS. Peter and Paul’s. 
Throughout the entire game the team played great football. Our line charged and 
opened great holes for the back field. Captain Bothwell was the individual star 
and was given great support by the rest of the team. Leo Boyd and F. Murphy 
starred for the losers. 

Sullivan L. “б. М Hickey 
Burton L. we Compau 
Houlihan p Kr Jacobi 
Lauer 2 nina вавой 
Barton š , ` Kannary 
O’Toole h Ж. = Y s Р LeClere 
Curtin RU. - М. Murphy 
Pendell ТІН: Савеу 
Baumgarten à ç * : Е. Murphy 
Kimble R. ; Boyd 
Jothwell 2. P, B. > Dezelsky 

Touchdowns—Bothwell, Baumgarten 2, Kimble. 

Points After Touchdown—Pendell 1. 

Substitutions—Bray for Jacobi; Brady for Kannary; Tyson for Compau; Ма- 
lone for Houlihan. Referee—Reverend Albert Kehren, St. Andrew’s. Umpire— 
Debolt, Saginaw High. Head Linesman—Schrems, St. Mary’s. 


ST. JOSEPH’S—0 26—ST. MARY’S 
Against St. Joseph’s our team played just as good as ever. We piled ара 26 to 0 


lead in the first half and took it easy the rest of the game, using all our substitutes. 
SUUNA SE ee. roc ts des а к FS mS Weyman 
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Burton La Ж. 
Houlihan Carrigan 
Lauer > Parent 
Barton mt Morris 
O’Toole td. Lavigne 
Curtin . E. J. O'Leary 
Pendell D. B. Suchoski 
Baumgarten ЖЕ. Кетопа 
Kimble VH. Mooney 
Bothwell ғ, ; Griffin 

Touchdowns—Pendell, Curtin, Kimble, Bothwell. 

Points After Touchdown Pendell 2. 


Referee—Brown, Saginaw High. Head Linesman—Schrems 


St. Mary’s. 
ST. ANDREW’S—O 13— ST. MARY’S 


Both teams started the game determined to win, and during the first half the 
game was evenly matched, In the second half, however, Dick Kimble started things 
moving. Aided by good blocking, he ran forty-five yards for the first score. Both- 
well soon followed his example, giving us another touchdown. St. Andrew’s did 
some pretty passing, but to no avail, the ending 13 to 0 in our favor. 
Sullivan Luplow 
3urton ds E, >. Schultz 
Houlihan 4, б. McIntyre 
Lauer ). Nentwig 
Barton "2-5 Сооп 
O’ Toole шы Breiske 
Curtin .Е. Cyril Schultz 
Pendell К: = Dooley 
Jaumgarten ь Е. McMullen 
Kimble Uu H. Darke 
Bothwell F. B. Unger 


Touchdowns—Kimble and Bothwell. Points After Touchdowns—Baumgarten 
Referee—Newberg, Lombard. Umpire—Slaggert, St. Mary's. 


ST. JAMES'—20 12— ST. MARY'S 


Playing great football the entire game, we forced St. James' of Bay City to 
the limit to win 20 to 12. In the first half we made all our scores; after a fifty-yard 
march, a forward pass from Kimble to Pendell gained the first score. 3othwell 
scored again after a penalty. St. James' led by Kinney and came back strong, wear- 
ing us down by terrific line pluges and finally won the game. Ц was our first defeat, 
but we felt proud of ourselves just the same. Lauer played a great defensive game. 
Sullivan 4, E. H. Meagher 
3urton ^ š Beausejour 
Houlihan : J. Meagher 
Lauer . Lardner 
Barton rt. а. СоппаПу 
O’Toole 5 SE N. Meagher 
Curtin : p О’Наге 
Pendell Е А Butler 
Baumgarten L. H. : McGinty 
Kimble К. B McGrath 
Bothwell ; BH. Kinney 

Touchdowns—Kinney 3, Bothwell, Pendell. 

Points After Touchdowns— Butler 2. 

ieferee— Miller, M. A. С. Umpire—Newberg, Lombard. Head Linesman— 
Spaulding, Y. M. C. A. Time of Periods—15, 12, 12, 15. 


St. Mary's Athletics 


ST. MARY'S (B. C.) j 6—ST. MARY'S 5 


ST. MICHAEL'S (FLINT 
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St. Mary's— Athletics — Basketball 
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Although not playing the brand of basketball of last season, the 
team did admirably well. They did not win the state championship, 
but were, in the opinion of many, the best C.I.A.A. team in the Saginaw 
Valley. 

We were very fortunate in having the services of Coach Rex Emery 
and the school is very grateful to the coach for his splendid cooperation. 

This year the team was hurt considerably by graduation, but in 
spite of this the fighting spirit of the Champions of 1923 stayed with 
them, and win or lose, the team always gave all they had. 

Bothwell was elected captain at the beginning of the season, and 
the Class of '24 wish to Captain-elect Bender the very best of luck, and 
trust he will lead his team as capably as Bothwell did. Good luck, А!!! 

— А. C. Pendell, ’24 


Review of Season 


ST. MARY’S—14 15—SAGINAW HIGH 


This was the first game of our season and it proved to be a battle royal. The 
score just seemed to go back and forth, first in favor of Saginaw and then in our 
favor. It was tied twice during the game but only for a short time as each team was 
playing for victory. It was only by hard luck and the time keepers whistle that we 
lost this game. Bender, Lauer and Bothwell were our stars, while Frederick and J. 
Bothwell were Saginaw’s bright lights. 

Lauer F SE; .. Kimball 
Bender ..... Е J. Bothwell 
Baumgarten C Frederick 
R. Bothwell G Shartow 
Sullivan . G T Rank 

Substitutions—Houlihan for Baumgarten: Curtin for Lauer; Lauer for Curtin; 
Smith for Frederick; Frederick for Smith; Milezeski for Kimball; Bothwell for Mil- 
czeski. 

Field Goals—Bender 2, Lauer 2, Baumgarten, Frederick 2, Bothwell 2, Kimball. 

Free Throws—Sullivan, Bender 2, Lauer, Frederick, Smith, J. Bothwell 2, 
Kimball 2. 

Referee—Miller М. A. С. 


ST. MARY’S—6 10—ST. MICHAEL’S 

This game was a whirlwind affair, played at Father Murphy’s Hall, Flint, on one 
of the worst floors that a team from St. Mary’s has ever played on. It was marked 
by a great display of usportsmanlike conduct by the St. Michael’s team and by a 
“gang fight” in the third period in which Mr. Emery was forced to take our team 
from the floor. When they did return their spirit was broken on account of the deal 
they received, and not being able to overcome this handicap, they lost the game 10 to 
6. Bender and Lauer were our stars while Sullivan and Bothwell put up good floor 
games. 


St. Mary's — Athletics— Basketball 
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St. Mary’s— Athletics —— Basketball 
ST. MARY'S—7 . 25—ARTHUR HILL 


This was the worst defeat suffered by our team durin season. Arthur Hill 
showed superior basket shooting, superior team work, and a better way of breaking 
up a five man defense than St. Mary's. They simply outclassed us in all departments 


of.the game. Bender and Lauer got what few points we made, while the others 


played good games but to no avail. Arthur Hill used all its subs but they seemed a 


good as the regulars and we couldn't do a thing with them. 


Lauer F Krueger 


Sullivan Turner 
Bender Shimmers 
Burton І ТаПоп 


Bothwell Knott 


Substitutions—Gainesbauer for Turner, Turner for Gainesbauer. 

Field goals—Krueger 4, Turner 3, Tallon 2, Knott 2; Shimmers, Bender 2; 
Lauer 2. 

Free throws—Shimmers 2, Tallon 2, Krueger, Bender. 


Referee—McMurray. 


ST. MARY’S—11 9—ST. MARY’S B.C. 


This game was played at the Armory in Bay City and proved to be a very listless 
affair during the first half. Neither team did very much during that half which 
ended 8 to 4 in our favor. The second half however proved to be the real game. 
Both teams came into it with the determination to win and consequently some very 
pretty work was done. Bay City by a whirlwind finish nearly tied the score and only 
the time keeper’s whistle decided in our favor. 


Lauer Creen 
Sullivan J Ancell 
Bender ) . Sullivan 
Bothwell O’Shea 
Burton т Spencer 

Substitutions—Curtin for Sullivan, Sullivan for Curtin, Randall * O'Shea, 
O'Shea for Randall. 

Field goals—Lauer 2, Bender 2, B. Sullivan 2, Spencer, Ancell. 

Free throws— Burton, Bothwell, Sullivan, Ancell. 


Referee— Kerr. 
ST. MARY'S—26 9—MERRILL 


This game was played just a week before our big game with St. James and 
although winning by a big score the team took it easy during the game so as to save 
themselves for the big strugg!e. Merrill had a game but inexperienced team and 
Sullivan proved to be their best player. All our boys contributed toward the score 
and everyone played excellent games. 


ST. MARY'S—7 5—ST. JAMES В. C. 


This was a very fast and classy game, full of thrills which kept the crowd guess- 
ing who would make the next score. The guarding of both sides was air tight and 
nearly all the scores were made from outside the foul line. Bender and Lauer were 
our stellar lights while Burton showed the crowd how a good guard looked in action. 
За ет and McGinty were the best Bay City showed. 

Lauer F McGinty 
Sullivan F Butler 
Bender ; McGrath 
Bothwell i Kinney 


Burton бё I Mahar 


St. Mary’s——Athletics — Basketball 


Substitutions—Curtin for Lauer, Lauer for Curtin. 
Field goals—Bender 2, Lauer, McGinty, Butler. 
Free throws—Sullivan Mahar. 
Referee—Winegarden. 


ST. MARY’S—11 20—ARTHUR HILL 
This was the second time we met this team. The game was played at the 
Arthur Hill Annex and was for the benefit of their sweater fund. Arthur Hill 


started the game with its second team and we quickly took the advantage and piled 


up a big lead. Coach Rugh of Arthur Hill saw how the game was faring and quickly 
rushed in his regulars. We held them until the final period when they cpened up 
and commenced shooting baskets. We tried everything to win but to no avail end 
the game ended 20 to 11 in their favor. 

Lauer р Krueger 
Sullivan у Turner 
Bender ; Shimmers 
Burton G Tallon 
Bothwell G Knott 

(No substitution ) 

Field goals—Bender 2, Lauer 2, Krueger 2, Turner 2, Tallon 2. 

Free throws—Bothwel], Sullivan, Burton, Krueger, Shimmers, Knott, Tallon. 

Referee—Winegarden. 

ST. MARY’S—11 14—ST. JAMES В. С. 

This was our second game with the St. James team and it was played on their 
new gym floor in Bay City. This game proved to be a very snappy affair from start 
to finish. We were very unfortunate to lose the services of Capt. Bothwell for this 
game on account of scholastic difficulties, but he had charge of the team in the 
absence of Mr. Emery who was with Saginaw High at Ann Arbor. Butler the classy 
St. James’ forward did not get away with any of his stuff as he was too well watched 
but this left McGinty open and he came through with five baskets for his team. 
Bender was our Star with four Baskets. 

Lauer ғ, McGinty 
Cuttin ; Butler 
Bender > McGrath 
Sullivan т. Кеппу 
Burton т. . Mahar 

(No substitutions) 

Field goals—Bender 4, McGinty 5. Free throws—Lauer, Burton, Curtin, 
Butler 2, McGrath, Kenny. Referee—Kuhn, Y.M.C.A., Bay City. 


ST. MARY’S—5 6—ALPENA 


These boys came down from the northern part of the state to establish athletic 
relations with St. Mary’s. They not only did this but also established a great friend- 
ship which we hope will last. The game was played on our gym floor and was a fast 
and snappy affair throughout. There was no stalling on either side and both teams 
were fighting to win. We managed to keep the lead until the last four minutes of 
play when Alpena made a comeback and shot two baskets, the last one, one by 
Hopper a forward, winning the game for them. 

Lauer Е. Hopper 
Sullivan 3 Жы `4 Meharg 
Bender 4 С. . Tanner 
Burton G. Walker 
Bothwell G. MeDougal 

Substitutions—Curtin for Lauer, Lauer for Curtin. 

Field goals— Bender, Lauer, Hopper 2, Tanner. Free throws—Sullivan. 

Referee—Winegarden. 


St. Mary’s—Athletics— Basketball 
ST. MARY’S—16 9-5Т. MARY'S В. С. 


This game was the second trimming we gave to St. Mary’s of Bay City this 
season. The game did not turn out to be the battle that was fought betwen Bay City 
and ourselves earlier in the season. On the contrary it was sort of slow and one 
sided as our team outplayed them badly both in floor work and basket shooting. 

J. Sullivan JA Creen 
Lauer Г. Р Ancel! 
Bender J. B. Sullivan 
Burton т. O’Shea 
Bothwell 1. H. Spencer 


Substitutions—Curtin for J. Sullivan, Baumgarten for Curtin, Curtin for Baum- 
garten, Garey for Lauer, Lauer for Garey, Houlihan for Bender, Bender for Houli- 
han, Gase for Burton, Burton for Gase, T. Spencer for Creen, Creen for T. Spencer, 
T. Spencer for B. Sullivan, B. Sullivan for T. Spencer, Randall for O’Shea. 

Field goals—Lauer 2, Bender 2, Burton, Ancell, O'Shea. Free throws—Lauer, 

2 
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2, Bender 2, Burton 2, B. Sullivan Ancell, H. Spencer. Referee— Winegarden. 
g 


ST. MARY'S—18 12—SEMINARY 


This game was put on by the team for the benefit of the school during the 
annual festival. Тһе Michigan Lutheran Seminary brought a good team and gave 
the Maroons a real fight during the entire game. At one time the score was tied, but 
we quickly recovered and smothered them 18 to 12. Sullivan, Bender and Lauer 


were our Stars while Bothwell and Burton put up good guarding games. 
ST. MARY'S—6 17—SAGINAW HIGH 


This was our second defeat at the hands of Saginaw High during the season. 
The game was played on our own floor but the team nevertheless could not locate the 
basket, while Saginaw through mostly horseshoe shooting, ran up a big lead which 
we were unable to overcome. Bender was our high scorer while Lauer and Burton 
also contributed points. 


4 


Lauer I 
Sullivan 

Bender ( 
Burton ( 


30thwell 


James 
Frederick 


r. Stinson 
Bothwell G Shartow 


Substitutions—Kimball for James, James for Kimball, Curtin for Sullivan, Sull- 
ivan for Curtin. 

Field goals—James 2, Stinson 2, Frederick 2, J. Bothwell, Bender, Curtin, Lauer. 

Full throws-—James, Shartow, Frederick. Referee, McMurray. 


ST. MARY’S—16 4--5Т. MATTHEW’S (Flint) 


Our Second Meeting with this team took place at the St. Matthew’s gym in Flint 
and we were given a good reception by the St. Matthew’s team. The game although 
an easy one was full of thrills and our rivals gave us a good fight throughout the 
whole game. Bender and Lauer were our stars while Larson was the best bet for 
St. Matthews. 


ST. MARY’S—16 17—EAST TAWAS 


This was the first game of our northern trip, and it proved to be a very fast and 
snappy game. We were doped to win as Tawas had been beaten many times during 
the season and newspaper talk put all the dope with us. But we were given a very 
good surprise when they stepped out in the second half and by a whirlwind finish 
won the game. Bender and Lauer were our Stars while Bothwell and Burton played 
good guarding games. 


St. Мат’5— Athletics — Basketball 


ST. MARY'S—15 14—ALPENA 

We wound up our Northern trip at Alpena where we had Sweet Revenge on 
St. Bernard's 15 to 14 in one of the fastest games of basketball played in Alpena dur 
ing the season. At the half the Alpena team lead 8 to 2. But our team found it's 
old fighting spirit and came back and surprised everyone by winning the game. 
Bothwell was responsible for the winning point when he caged a basket to tie the 
score and then sink a foul to sew up the game. Sullivan, Bender and Bothwell were 
our brightest while Hooper. Tanner and Walker stood out for Alpena. 
Lauer : F Hopper 
Curtin F Meharg 
Bender C Tanner 
Bothwell G Walker 
Burton G McDougal 

Substitutions—Sullivan for Curtin. 

Field goals—Lauer 2, Sullivan 2, Bender 2, Bothwell, Topper 2, Walker 2, Tan- 


ner 2, Free Throws—Bothwell, Walker, Hopper. 
ST. MAR Y’S—7 11—STS. PETER AND PAUL’S 


This was the first of a series of games to be played between these two schools 


for the City Parochial School Championship. It was played on the Y. M. C. A. floor 
and was quite a snappy game. St. Mary’s was not used to the floor and had some 
very hard luck in shooting bskets while the West Siders did not have this handicap 
and came through in the lead. Bender and Lauer contributed most of our points 
while Burton and Bothwell played good floor games. 
Lauer . у Schmeck 
Sullivan Dezelski 
Rendei Pierson 
Bothwell . G I Hickey 
Burton G Murphy 

Substitutions—Curtin for Sullivan, Sullivan for Curtin. 

Field goals—Lauer 2, Bender. Murphy, Hickey, Pierson, Schmeck. 

Free throws—Bender—Pierson, Schmeck, Hickey. Referee—Fahling Y. W. C 

ST. MARY'S 8—STS. PETER AND PAUL 

The Second Game of the City Championship series was played on our gym floor 
and we come through and evened up things with Sts. Peter and Paul by defeating 
them badly. They never had a chance during the entire game and could not for the 
life of them, find the basket. Our team literally played rings around them and the 
game ended 16 to 8 in our favor. 
Lauer .. у Schmeck 
Sullivan Q Dezelski 
Jender . Pierson 
Jothwell I Hickey 
Burton N : Murphy 

Substitutions—Curtin for Sullivan, Sullivan for Curtin, Curtin for Lauer, Lauer 
for Curtin. 

Field goals— Bender 2, Lauer 2, Burton, Sullivan, Murphy, Hickey, Schmeck. 

Free throws—Murphy, Schmeck, Sullivan, Burton. Referee MeMurray. 

TOURNAMENT AT YPSILANTI 

Through the courtesy of our supporters we were able to attend the C. I. A. 
A. Basketball Tournament at Ypsilanti where we were eliminated in the second round 
by St. James of Bay City, after we had defeated St. Fredericks of Pontiac 17 to 
10. Тһе St. James game was the best of the two and was the most important game 
of the day at the tournament. Our team as usual had diffieulty in Basket Shooting 
while St. James were successful. We lost to them 14 to 8. Holy Rosary High of 
Detroit won the Tournament by defeating St. James' in the final. St. Bernard's of 
Alpena won the Consolation series. 


St. Mary's—— Yells 


Yea! St. Mary’s 
Yea! St. Mary’s 
Yea! St. Mary’s 


Fight, Fight, Fight. 


Sis — Boom Bah! 
vah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
St. Mary’s, St. Mary’s! 
tah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
St. Mary’s, St. Mary’s! 
vah! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
St. Mary’s, St. Mary’s, Rah! 
ж 
M-A-R-O-O-N-S 
M-A-R-O-O-N-S 
M-A-R-O-O-N-S, RAH! 


Red and White 

Fight — Fight 

ied and White 

Fight — Fight 

Who Fight 

We Fight— 

Red and White Fight, Fight. 
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St. Mary's — Alumni Memories 


FRANCES A. O'REILLY, '20 
WILLIAM HURLEY, '21 JAMES DWAN, '18 
ALFRED SLAGGERT, '14 JOHN BLANKE, '20 LINUS SCHREMS, 716 
ARTHUR SLAGGERT, '20 


St. Mary’s——Alumni Memories 


Felicitations 


Alma Mater proudly boasts of five former graduates who will re- 
ceive their degrees in June from prominent institutions of higher edu- 
cation: 

Gerald Muir, 719 from Detroit University; Maurice Guenin, 720 
from University of Michigan; John Blanke, ’20 Notre Dame University; 
Frances O'Reilly, '20 from University of Michigan; Arthur Slaggert, 
720, University of Detroit. 


Congratulations to the following for whom joyous Wedding bells 
have rung since last issue of the Labarum: 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert R. Schnettler 

Mr. and Mrs. James Keho (Catherine Pinet) 
Mr. and Mrs. Merle Wickham (Bessie Grow) 
Mr. and Mrs. Lew Matthews (Marie Logan) 
Mr. and Mrs. John MeParlan (Ruth Gordon) 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Gordon (Margaret Phoenix) 


Welcome to the little daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Clement McKitt- 
rick; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Gillenback (Helen Pinet) ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
William Doyle (Margaret Quinnan.) 


Heartfelt sympathy is extended to Margaret Corbett and Cath- 
erine A. Martin, on the death of their beloved Mothers; and to Francis 
Dwyer, on the death of his Father. 


Jeane Margaret Slaggert John Thomas Keanie 
Leslie Ann Green Vincent Byerlein, Jr. 
FUTURE GRADUATES 


St. Mary’s——Alumni Memories 


Roster 


ROSTER 

"08. Frances Dwyer Malloy, Detroit; Ruby Kindler, Saginaw. 

"09. Esther Coughlin Gavigan, Saginaw; Anne Houlihan, Sagi- 
naw; Mary Jerome Guest, Saginaw; Bessie Madden Cooper, Saginaw; 
Mary McKittrick Keanie, Chicago, ПІ. 

710. Loretta Byerlein Quinnan, Saginaw; Vincent Byerlein, Sag- 
inaw; Olga Grabmeyer, Detroit; Margaret McCoy French, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Margaret McKittrick, deceased; Frances Kirschner, Detroit. 

711: Marie Logan Matthews, Detroit; Agnes Lynch, (Sister of 
Mercy) ; Mary McKenny, Saginaw; Mary Ryan. (Sister of St. Dominic). 

12. Hilda Gase, Saginaw; Ella Hartnett, deceased; William 
Jones, deceased; Dr. Francis McDonald, Saginaw; Marie Seymour 
Marlow, Chicago, Ill.; Florence Stegmeyer Orr, Detroit. 

713. Angelo Dente, Detroit; Marie Donohue Fritz, Saginaw; 
Esther Hendricks Feahr, Saginaw; Margaret Jones Green, Saginaw; 
Adella Keenan, Saginaw; Anna Laking, Detroit; Hattie Lauer Ahrens, 
Saginaw; Marie Zimmerman, Saginaw. 

14. Helen Byerlein, Saginaw; Alice Hynan, Saginaw; Louise 
Klees, (Sister of St. Dominic); James McKittrick, Chicago, Alfred 
Slaggert, Yale University. 

15. Margaret Corbett, Ann Arbor; Veta Gase, Saginaw; Nellie 
Howard, Saginaw; Bessie Logan, Flint; Irene McDonald, Saginaw; 
Helen Pinet Gillenback, Cincinnati; Frank Seymour, Oklahoma. 

716. Marie Costelloe, Saginaw; Leo Howard, Saginaw; Evelyn 
MacDonald Glueckert, Detroit; Alphonse Neininger, Detroit, Cecelia 
O’Callahan, Saginaw; Alice Quinnan, Detroit; Linus Schrems, Univer- 
sity of Washington; Ruby Sherbert Whitmore, Portland, Oregon. 

17. Ruth Gordon McParlan, California; Clara Grabmeyer, Sagi- 
naw; George Gramlich, California; Leona Gray, Saginaw; Bessie Grow 
Wickham, Detroit; Virginia Klees, Kansas City; Mable Mahoney Foun- 
tain, California; Margaret O’Reilly, Detroit; Herbert Schnettler, Sagi- 
anw, Frances Wolfarth, Saginaw; Marie Wilmot, Saginaw. 

718. Marie Baker, Saginaw; James Dwan, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee; Clement McKittrick, Saginaw; Catherine Pinet Keho, 
Saginaw; Margaret Quinnan Doyle, Saginaw; Ethel Ryan, Saginaw; 
Agnes Schnettler, Saginaw; Maurice Shaughnessy, Saginaw; Edward 
Slaggert, Saginaw; Hazel Topham McQuade. Saginaw; Sara Travers, 
Saginaw; Richard Walsh, Saginaw; Helen Wolohan, Birch Run. 

719. Catherine Connelly Detroit; Dante Dente, University of 
Detroit; Walter Gase, Saginaw; Marion Lester, Saginaw; Francis La- 
Joie, Detroit; Francis McGovern, Saginaw; Gerald Muir, University of 
Detroit; Alice O’Reilly, Detroit; Helen Reiman, Saginaw; Gertrude 
Sager, Saginaw. 


St. Мап’5— Alumni Memories 

720. John Blanke, Notre Dame University; Frank Burton, De- 
troit, Francis Dwyer, Saginaw; Maurice Guenin, University of Michi- 
gan; Bernard MacDonald, Saginaw; John Nagle, Saginaw; Frances 
O’Reilly, University of Michigan; George Robel, Detroit; Leona Rhode, 
Saginaw; Arthur Slaggert, University of Detroit; Agnes Streng, Sagi- 
naw; Harold Ward, Saginaw; Thomas Wolohan, Birch Run. 

721. Joseph Blanke, Saginaw; Thomas Bray, Saginaw; Amelia 
jiohman, Saginaw; Aileen Cotie, Ypsilanti Normal; Dorothy Costello, 
Trinity College, Washington D.C.; Marie Feldman, Saginaw; Louis 
Gase, Saginaw; William Hurley, Notre Dame University; Leta Mc- 
Philimy, Saginaw; James Rau, Saginaw; Otelia Schrems, Saginaw; 
Alma Schrems, Ypsilanti Normal; Vincent Shaltry, Saginaw; Alice 
Sager, Saginaw; George Slaggert, Saginaw; Stanley Zimmerman, Sag- 
inaw. 

"22. Elizabeth Bannan, Chesaning Normal; Lawrence Carpenter, 
Detroit; Agatha Cockerill, Saginaw; Valentine Dente, University of 
Detroit; Mary Gase, Saginaw; Josephine Jacob Khouri, Flint; Helen 
Kimble, Saginaw; Margaret Kelly, Detroit; Veronica Keenan, Sagi- 
naw; Isabel Herzberg, Saginaw; Helen Holihan, Saginaw; Catherine 
Herzberg, Saginaw; Edward MacDonald, University of Detroit; Mary 
McIntosh, Detroit; Catherine Shoup, Mt. Pleasant Normal; Frances 
Ryan, Saginaw; Edward Simmet, University of Detroit; Edward 
Waters, Saginaw. 

"729. Alphonse Holihan, Saginaw; Ralph Carpenter, Detroit; 
Harmon Remy, Detroit; Louis Guenin, University of Michigan; Arthur 
DeVeaux, University of Michigan; Cornelius Schrems, Saginaw; Hugh 
Courtney, University of Detroit; Floyd Banks, Campion College, Prairie 
Du Chien, Wisconsin; James Keenan, Saginaw; Marian Greene, Curry 
School of Expression, Boston Massachusetts; Dorothy Woodruff, Flint; 
Rosalie Schrems, Saginaw; Grace Dwan, Saginaw; Alice Courtney, 
Flint Normal College; Flora Novak, Saginaw; Mabel O’Brien, Sagi- 
naw; Margaret Bender, Ypsilanti Normal; Catherine Martin, Saginaw; 
Hazel Davis, Trinity College, Washington D. С. 

—Marie E. Naegely, '24 


St. Mary's—— Humor——Ticklers 


SHAKESPEARE — 


Robert: “See any change іп me?" 
Richard: “Хо, why?" 


Robert: “Just swallowed a cent." 

“Т can’t keep visitors from coming up," said the office 

jectedly to the president of the company. 
simply say they must see you." 


boy de- 
“When I say you're out they 


"Well," said the president, “just tell them that's what they all 
say.” ` 

That afternoon there called at the office a young woman. 
assured her it would be impossible to see the president. 

‘But I’m his wife,” said the woman. 

“Oh, that's what they all say,” said the boy. 


Later on the president wasted an hour trying to explain. 


The boy 


“One dollar please,” said the dentist. 

“But,” protested the patient, “Your sign reads: 
ing free,' and now you want a dollar.” 

“Certainly,” 


‘Painless extract- 


replied the dentist. “You remember that you yelled 


a bit, so this does not apply in your case. I do painless extracting free, 


just as I advertise, but yours evidently was not painless and so I make 
a charge for it. One dollar, please.” 


Laconic Tourist: “Information given out here?” 
Tired Clerk: “It has.” 


St.Mary’s——Our Advertisers — Patronize Them 


Our Advertisers—Patronize Them 


Our Advertisers 


(An Appreciation. ) 


Do not close our Year Book, О Reader, until you have read the 
message which goes to you from the sincere heart of each of the Class 
of 1924. It is a message we want you to remember long after you 
have forgotten our Class prophecy, our Motto, our Colors, Ourselves, 
(whom through our photographs you have met in print)—the message 
is this: 

REMEMBER OUR ADVERTISERS AND LET EACH OF THEM 
PROFIT BY YOUR THOUGHT OF THEM! 

To them we owe the success of this volume and to them we shall 
always be truly grateful. Тһе practical help extended us we ask our 
kind friends to repay in the coin of practical appreciation. Тһе mere 
fact of publication in such a periodical as ours is guarantee of reliabil- 
ity and in the busness world of today Reliability should rank first in the 
list of desired qualifications. 

Had they failed us the Class of 1924 would have cause for deep 
regret. Our June roses would not have blown so sweet for us. Тһе 
joy of receiving our diplomas would have been robbed of some of its 
keen delight for they made it possible this our MEMORY BOOK-— and 
we hereby pledge our loyalty to each of them. Our Class Prophecy 
may turn out all topsy-turvey. Life may have in store for us funny 
little twists and turns in the road—some sad—some glad, but the sweet 
pleasure of this volume will give us rainy days and sunny days our life 
through, a bit of the light-heartedness of our youth. "Therefore we say 
to you, O Readers, whom we number amongst our friends—the business 
men and women who have given their support to our Year Book are 
worthy, indeed, of every scrap of gratitude of our hearts and so we give 
YOU this message trusting you to fulfill our wish—‘‘Patronize them and 
that they may know of our appreciation mention the Class of '24 to 
them. 


112 - 126 Мо. Franklin - 311 - 313 Genesee 
Saginaw, Michigan 


SUITS, COATS, and GOWNS 


ALL ACCESSORIES 


Өш Аба 15 
То have THE BEST and to give гои THE BEST 


EXCELLENT 1 | DEPENDABLE LATEST 
SERVICE MERCHANDISE STYLES 


А] the Good Things Are Not 


Learned in School 


learned it all after school 


BANK OF 


Schooling is mental ex- 
ercising. It makes the mind 
think. 


Thrift should be taught 
with the three R`s in school 
and after school by parents. 


Give the youngsters a 
chance to earn a little money, 
When they have worked 
for it—they will understand 
that it requires effort to 
make money—and then they 
will be more willing to save 
a part of what they earn. 


SAGINAW 


A Conservative Bank 
Member of Federal Reserve System 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources over 


OFFICES 


East Side 

West Side 
North Side 
South Side 


310-312 Genesee Ave 


400 - 402 Court St. 
412 West Genesee Ave. 
Center & Fordney Ave, 


8 1,500,000.00 
$20,000,000.00 


Established Over 15,000 
1885 Graduates 


TRAIN HERE FOR BUSINESS 


Courses Offered In 


Bookkeeping & Business Practice, Accountancy and Business 
Administration, Stenography, Typewriting, Secretarial 
Training, Salesmanship, Banking, Commercial 
Teaching, English, Penmanship. 


We occupy the entire second floor of this strictly modern, fireproof building: 


SUMMER TERM FALL TERM 
JULY Z Phone for Catalog SBPI.3 


BLISS-ALGER BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BOARD OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


Klopf & Roberts 


Ў pipELESS 
FURNACES 


Let us figure а worth while investment, 
Premier Warm Air Heating System in 
your home. 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Roofing and Eavetroughing 


Wrecked auto put in shape, auto radiators rebuilt. 
We will do all we can to please you. 


Try our Service. 


Riverside 1145-W 802 Hoyt Avenue 


CONSOLIDATED 
COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CEMENT SEWER PIPE and 
DRAIN TILE 


GENERAL OFFICE 
EDDY BUILDING - SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


RIVERSIDE 2464 


The Second National Bank 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Capital | $1,000,000.00 
Surplus $1,000,000.00 


East and West Side Offices 


Directors 


George B. Morley Elmer J. Cornwell 
Arthur D. Eddy James T. Wylie 
Frank D. Ewen R. Perry Shorts 
James B. Peter George H. Boyd 
William H. Wallace Max P. Heavenrich 
Fredrick Carlisle John W. Symons 
Peter Corcoran Edward W. Glynn 
Charles A. Bigelow Jos. W. Fordney 
Fred Buck R. T. Maynard 
Geo. L. Burrows G. A. Alderton 
Will A. Brewer R С. Morley 


Officers 


George Morley ... Аа LP resident 


Arthur D. Eddy р = Vice-President 
Albert H. Morley ced A Vice-President 
Edward W. Glynn ... "bh ..Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
R. Perry Shorts Ж Е Vice-President 
Alfred H. Perrin қоны 7 оа s ста 


vay Т. Maynard =з 4 а V Ice-President 
Mervyn Ес Gurran А Oashier 


FEATURES OF SERVICE 


CHECKING ACCOUNTS OF TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Corporations, Firms, Individuals, 
Loans, Colleetions, Foreign Ex- 
change, Letters of Credit, Trav- : 
elers’ Cheques. Trustee and Registrar of Stocks 
SAVINGS ACCOUNTS and Bonds. 

on which interest is allowed at Ro 5 MATIN 

3 per cent. BOND DEPART MENT 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS We invite you to consult us 
Safes for rental at reasonable when purchasing Bonds for in- 
prices. vestment purposes. 


Authorized by Federal Law to 
act as Executor, Administrator, 


Careful attention is given to individual requirements of each customer 
and every possible effort is made to handle all transactions 
in the most satisfactory manner. 


National Bank Oldest Bank in 
Protection Saginaw 


WICKES BROTHERS 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


LATHES ano METAL 
WORKING MACHINERY 


e 790 
oller Co. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


STEAM BOILERS 


занни 


S 
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| ACHIEVEMENT 


Тһе goal of every ambitious man and firm 
is typtfied in the rapid growth of the Jahn 
& Ollier Engravin; Са деді universal 
esteem in which Тас art and plates are held 
by the large national advertisers—and the 
enviable reputation “ог prompt deliveries 
which they enjoy. 

The mission of all advertising illustrations 
is to produce sales and the growth of this 
firm has been measured by the success its 
customers have had in obtaining new busi- 
ness thru using “J&O picture diva" 


Thirty thousand square feet of floor space 
(4 floors) and over two hundred and fifty 
skilled employees are required to meet the 
constant demand for “J&O” commercial 
photographs, art, color process plates and 
photo engraving (one complete floor is de- 
voted to color process work). 


Intelli 


gene supervision of all work by many 
skillful office service men eliminates your 
troubles. Sales service men sent everywhere. 


JAHN and OLLIER ENGRAVING CO 
552 West c Adams Street 


a CHICAGO 
ción suavi 
OM urs pi 


Jahn Ollier: 


I 


FIy p 
47 27 
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М. C. MURRAY 


205-8 Сепезее Ауе. 
SAGINAW 


Dry Goods 
Ready - To - Wear 
Hosiery - Underwear 
Corsets and Art Goods 


AT RIGHT PRICES 


BE A PARTNER 


Consumers Power Company shares its success with the 
people of Michigan. 

Over 14,000 thrifty Michigan people are now Profiting 
Partners—earning a Safe, Assured Tax-Free Income. Every 
invested dollar is safely at work night and day in this vital Public 
Service to 154 thriving Michigan cities and towns. 

You, too, can be a Profiting Partner with your fellow- 
citizens of Michigan. 


INVEST IN 
CONSUMERS POWER PREFERRED SHARES AND SAFETY 


6.6% 


TAX-FREE IN MICHIGAN 


Complete Information at Our Saginaw Office. 


Consumers Power Company 


134 S. Washington Ave. Phone Riv. 1600 


BANK OF REESE 


EALY, PARDEE & CO. 


Money to Loan on Real Estate 


4% On Time Deposits - Collateral Loans. 


PETER C. PARDEE, Cashier Н.Е. KAMM, Ass’t Cashier 


REESE, MICHIGAN 


Compliments of 


State Savings Bank 


REESE, MICHIGAN 


Booth & Boyd Lumber Со. 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Sash, Doors, 
Frames, Windows and Door Screens 


INTERIOR FINISH AND MILLWORK 


McCOSKRY STREET RIVERSIDE 355 


The man who earns a small salary and 
saves a portion of it is far better off than the 


man who earns a large salary and saves nothing. 


In the Long Run the 
Saver Always Wins. 


The American State Bank 


“The Bank Behind the Book" 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


CHAS. Е. WHITE 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Weyhing Bros. Мір. Со, 


"Jewelrpmen of the Better Kind’ 


Michigan's Largest Class Pin and 
Ring Manufacturers 


Weyhing Gold and Silver are of Dependable Quality 


Special Designs and Prices Cheerfully 
Submitted on Request 


Main Office & Salesroom 
1507 Woodward Ave. 
3rd Floor Annis Fur Bidg 
DETROIT, MICH. 


DIE & MFG. DEPT 
& McDoua 


С. М. St. John Alex W. Scharffe Frank Herzberg 
President Supt. Mason Work Supt. Sheet Metal 


& Furnace Work 


We Build Your Home Complete 


С. М. St. John 


1624-20 Sheridan Ave. 


Riverside 613 


Harry St. John Lew Hazen Jos. A. Kerwinski 


Supt. Construction Supt. Painting Supt. Estimating & Draftin 


CARL E. MACOMBER 
ARCHITECT 


BOARD OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


234 NORTH WASHINGTON AVE. 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Fordney Oil Co. Filling Stations 


Janes & Park 
Washington and Thompson 
325 So. Water St. 
Niagara and Hancock 
A. O. McINERNEY, 625 Gratiot 


That English Suit 


By The House of Kuppenheimer 


STRAIGHT 
Not Baggy 
LOOSE 
Not Sloppv 
SMOOTH 
Not Wrinkly 
EASY 


Not Clumsy 


Heavenrich’s 


Genesee at Franklin 


United States 
Graphite 
Co. 


| ре to save? Not at all if you're willing 
to watch your small expenditures more 
closely 


And cut out the many that aren't 
necessary. They seem trivial. They are. But 
they amount to a lot by the end of each month. 
You probably know this—but have you done 
anything about it ? 


The Peoples Savings Bank 
“Identified With Saginaw's Progress Since 1887" 


204 Genesee Avenue 


Compliments of 


Charles Wolohan, Inc. 


Operating at 
BIRCH RUN, HEMLOCK, FREELAND, 
GERA and GLADWIN 


KAMP’S 
Cash Grocery 


737 Sheridan Ave. 
Phone: Riverside 500 


Have You Tried 


Benzol Gasoline 


If not, you have a pleasant 


surprise in store. 


Central Oil & Gas Service 
102 Bay St. 1420 Court St. 
Cor. Washington & Millard Sts. 


Nothing New Under the Sun 
The Editor may search and 
search 
Through all the jokes іп 
store, 
But someone's always sure to 
Say: 
"Aw, Гуе heard that one be- 
fore." 


hat is the Sing- 


Teacher: “М 
er Building?" 

Sophomore: “It’s а building 
full of canaries." 

k s ck % 

Sister: “Сіуе for one year 
the number of tons of coal ship- 
ped out of the United States." 

Robert: *:1492— none." 

ж ж ж ж 

Custom Officer: “What have 
you to declare?” 

Returning Pass: “1 declare 
that I am glad to get back.” 

ж ж ж ж 

Teddy: “Why, you haven't 
any whiskers and not very much 
hair.” 

Sister's Hero: “Well, what 
of ace. 

Teddy: ‘Oh, I was just won- 
dering how Pa was going to 
manage it.” 

Hero: “Manage what?" 

Teddy: “Не said he was go- 
ing to mop the floor with you." 

ж ж Ж ж 
Putting it Over 

The other day we came into 
the office and found that in our 
absence our friend and fellow- 
worker, Horatio, better known 
as Bill, had tacked over our desk 
one of those epigrammatic 
monthly calendars which said: 
“Don’t put things off—put them 
over.” Mighty good advice, we 
thought, and very kind of Bill. 

So we gathered up a bundle 
of accounts—which ме had, 
with our customary conscien- 
tiousness, thought of checking 
ourself—and put them over 
put them over on Bill’s desk. 


Francke's 


"a < 


Let Me Show You How ICE CREAM 


EW. NECHTERLEIN 


noe Cx 


RELIANCE 
MERCANTILE 


Gentral Lumber Go, 


Athletic Supplies 


SCHIRMERS 


Saginaw s Greatest 
Drug Store 


On One Spot Since 1883 


There is Wilson equipment for 
every game. 


McGEE-FINLAY сог. Hoyt and Sheridan Ave. 


615 Genesee 
SAGINAW MICH 


“We Aim To Please " 


| A ` ~SHEET METAL “саки 
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7 a NR S Sheet Metal Products 
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Skylights Slate 
Ventilators Metal 
Northeastern Mic higan's Steel Ceilings Asphalt 


Greatest Furniture Store ; 
^ Genesee at Holland 


JOHN SCHMELZER Federal 35 


511-513 Genesee Ave. 


DEMAND 


HENNING'S 
MINCED HAM 


A DELICIOUS MEAT TREAT 


At Your Dealer 


А Store For Young Men and Young Women 


We are constantly endeavoring to make this Store a 
more attractive, a more interesting, and a more profitable 
place for young men and young women to shop. 

By having on hand at all times the kind of merchandise 
that most strongly appeals to young people, and by charging 
as little for it as is economically possible, we hope to achieve 


our ideals. 


THE WILLIAM BARIE DRY GOODS COMPANY 


GENESEE AVENUE AT BAUM STREET 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Compliments 


ot 


FELDMANN’S 


416 Genesee 


Ó 


UMBRELLAS 
GLOVES 
HOSIERY 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


W. FRAZEE 
& SONS 


207 North Washington 


Saginaw, Michigan 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Compliments of 


FRANK MARXER 


Your Grocer 


Geo. Gaus 


MEATS 


719 Hoyt Ave. 


UFHIN 


TAPES RULES 
MECHANICS TOOLS 
Q Z1 T D. 


PROGRESSIVE LINES 


Possessing many improved features, in 
addition to the essential quality of ac- 
curacy and durability 


(езе س‎ 


10 


THE [UFHIN PULE GO. 


Saginaw, Michigan 


TROMBLEY Jr, 
Electrical Go, 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Colored Chauffeur (on a dark 
night to a passenger): “Excuse 
me sah, would yo’ mind holding 
out yo’ hand? | se gwine to 
turn de next corner." 

ж ж ж ж 

Ed. Lee: “Т wonder how long 
I could live without a brain?” 

К. Thiel: “That remains to 
be seen.” 

Ruth Mellvenna: “It looks 
like a storm; you had better stay 
for dinner." 

Madeleine Crabbe: “On; 
thanks, but I don’t think it’s bad 
enough for that.” 

Newsboy: “Great mystery! 
Fifty victims! Paper, mister?" 

Passer-by : “Неге, boy, ГЇ] 
take опе.” (After reading a 
moment.) “Say, boy, there's 
nothing of the kind in this paper. 
Where is it?" 

Newsboy: “Thats the mys- 
tery, guv'nor. You're the fifty- 
first victim." 

ж ж ж ж 

Senior: “I сап tell you how 
much water goes over Niagara 
Falls to a quart.” 

Freshie (іп astonishment): 
“How much?” 

Senior: “Two pints.” 

ж ж ж ж 

Mrs. Wilson asked Rosemary 
whether she had heard the 
thunderstorm during the night. 

“No,” answered Rosemary, “1 
guess I sleep thicker than you.” 

ж ж ж ж 

Herbert was telling grand- 
father of an accident that hap- 
pened out on the farm. 

“A boy was driving a team 
hitched to a mowing machine. 
The team ran away and broke 
things up pretty badly."  Herb- 
ert's aunt asked him if the boy or 
team were injured and he said: 

“О, yes, he sprained his voice 
calling for help." 


Miller Cords 


GEARED -TO-THE-ROAD 


HAMMEL (guru ° 


RiBUTORS W 


JAMES Е. DWAN 


Brunswick Tire 


and Tubes 


Vulcanizing and 


Accessories 


829 Genesee at Second 


Riverside 2492-W 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


L. M. Kenny & 00, 


403 Eddy Bldg. 


Warehouse 
227 Davenport St. 


Merchandise Brokers and 


Manufacturers’ Agents 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 
Eagle Brand and Silver Cow 
Fremont Canning Co.—Vege- 

tables and Fruits. 
Fletcher Paper Co.—Wrapping 
Papers. 
Е. Z. Opener Bag Co.—Bags. 

Siegfried Schmidt Co.—Tea Im- 

porters--Chicago and Japan. 


J. В. Inderrieden Co., Chicago 


Dried Fruits, Nuts, Canned Peas 
and Corn 
Franklin Baker Co., Philadelphia, 
Shredded Cocoanut 


If It’s Electrical 
See Us. 


J. Gregory 
Electrical Co. 


607 Genesee Ave 


Battery Exide 
Service 


Riverside 738 115 Weadock Ave. 


NEW AUTO TOPS 
and TRIMMINGS 


Seat Covers Made For 
All Cars 


We Specialize in Body 
and Fender Bumping 


Radiators Repaired and 
Recored. 


J. J. BUCKLEY 


920-922 Janes Ave. 


USE 


Samico Flour 


FOR BREAD 


Upper Crust Flour 
FOR PASTRY 


SAGINAW MILLING 60, 


KOEHLER BROS, 


Machine Shop Forge Shop 
Gas & Electric Welding 


208 S. Water St. 
Riverside 298 


ASK 
YOUR GROCER 
FOR 


“OUR PRIDE” 
PASTRY FLOUR 


Winchell Flour 
Co. 


Through Geometry 
“Tf two roads intersect there is 
danger ahead.” 
“А detour is the longest way 
between two points.” 


Madeleine: “What figure of 
speech is ‘I love Civics?’ " 
Nonie Humpert: “Sarcasm.” 
ж ж ж ж 
Sister was conducting a lesson 
in History: “Robert Rau,” she 
said, “what was there about 
George Washington which dis- 
tinguished him from all other 
famous Americans?” 
Robert: “Не didn’t Пе.” 
ж ж ж ж 


А young woman carelessly 
tossed an apple core out of the 
automobile she was riding in and 
a motorcycle cop who was 
speeding past received it full in 
the face. He stopped and turned 
to her with a scowl, and the 
young woman had visions of an 
interview with the magistrate. 
3ut she smiled at him and her 
smile won his heart, for he said 
with а grin: “Lady, I’m glad 
you are not a bricklayer,’ and 
remounting his wheel he sped 
away. 

ж ж ж ж 

Glenard to Mother: “Mother, 
if I drink a lot of milk will I be a 
cowboy?” 

ж ж ж ж 

“Now, tell us about it—why 
did you steal the purse?" 

“Your Honor, I won’t deceive 
you—I was ill and thought the 
change might do me good.” 

ж ж ж ж 

When Cupid shoots his dart 

he generally Mrs. it. 
жож 4 Ж 

Harry: “John I hear you аге 
quite an artist.” 

John: “Why?” 

Harry: “You draw flies.’ 


Compliments of 


WILBUR BRUCKER 


ROBERT BRUCKER 


GRANES 
STATIONERY 


In All Finishes 


ENGRAVED GALLING 
GARDS 


ANNOUNGEMENTS 
and 
INVITATIONS 


The Н. В. Arnold (0, 


129 N. Franklin St. 


thing to do 


with that unsightly old wooden 
shingle roof is to re-cover it with 


Rex FLINTKOTE 
Strip Shingles 


Asphalt Slate Surfaced 


Wk "nn wy SLE E 1. 


ТІСТІ 


and thereby make your home 
beautiful again, and increase ite 


abc ri 


ف 


value, 


3 RIPSLINGER 


LAN BER, олуы рут BAR RAS RAA r i 


Mercer & Co. 


HART, SCHAFFNER 
& MARX 


STYLISH 
ALL WOOL CLOTHES 


For Men and Young Men 


209-211 Genesee Ave. 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE ON ALL KINDS OF 


Roofing 


and 


Sheet Metal Work 


HOMES 
FACTORIES 
STORE BUILDINGS— 


Our years of experience and 
modern equipment enable us to 
offer you facilities unsurpassed in 
above lines 


Let Us Estimate 


Bruno Martin Co. 


CURTIN BROS. 


Dealers in 


COAL, COKE 


and 


WOOD 


1434 South Park Street 


Riverside 691-J 


The child: ‘‘Auntie, did God 
make both you and те?” 

Spinster Aunt: “Yes, dear." 

The child: “Не doing better 
work than He used to, isn’t He, 
Auntie?” 


ж 


Teacher: “Bobby, can you 
tell me the meaning of the word 
respect?” 

Bobby: ‘‘Yes’m. It’s the feel- 
ing one kid has for another what 
can lick him.” 

ж ж ж ж 

jellhop (after guest has rung 
for ten minutes): “Did you ring, 
ШЕ? 

Guest: “Хо, I was tolling; I 
thought you were dead.” 


ж ж ж ж 


“Whom does the baby favor?" 
inquired the friend of the family 
solicitously. 

“Nobody,” said Jimmie, who 
had been reading the war news. 
“Не neutral." 

ж ж ж ж 


In ап Irish Courthouse recent- 
ly, an old man was called into 
the witness box. Being infirm 
and just a little near-sighted, he 
went too far. Instead of going 
up the stairs to the box he 
mounted those that led to the 
bench. The judge, enjoying the 
mistake, said to the man: 

“Ts it a judge you want to be, 
my man?” 

“Ah, sure, your Honor,” was 
the reply. “I am an old man 
now, and maybe it’s all I’m fit 
for." 

Bert Schrems to R. Roselle: 
*What time is it when the clock 
strikes 13?" 

Rozelle: ‘I don’t know." 

Bert: “Time to have it fixed." 

* є ж x 
Tennis sure is a noisy game, it 
can’t be played without a raquet. 


тен 


Dont Say Orange 
say “HOWDY" 


“THE DRINK BUY-WORD” 


Howdy is a sugar drink, 
not a “рор”, for it does not 
pop-not a “‘soda’’, for there 
is no soda about it. It is a 
citrus flavored sugar drink. 

Howdy isa child’s drink- 
a woman s drink-or a man's 
drink. Note the fine Orange 
flavor and the smacking after 
taste. 


HOWDY-LICIOUS 


J. STAFFORD 00. 


BEVERAGE MFGS. 
Riverside 990-J 


The Wise Parent Realizes 


the wisdom of beginning 
the musical training of his 
children early, and of hav- 
ing them trained by a spec- 
ial children’s course adapted 
particularly to their minds 
and interests. 


The Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons 


teaches the child the rudi- 
ments of music in a simple 
way. Play ng comes easily 
and naturally to him when 
presented in this manner 

The advantages of this 
widely adopted course will 
be cheerfully explained to 
parents and students by the 


Art Publication Society 


Address Dept. T St. Louis, Mo. 


Compliments of 


F. E. Parker 


Lincoln - Ford- Fordson 


Cars - Trucks - Tractors 


REESE, MICH. 


Sobel Brothers 


LADIES’ SPECIALTY STORE 


300-302 Federal Ave. 
Riverside 243-W 


YOUR CHOICE 
Coats 
Suits and Dresses 
Waists and Skirts 
and you are assured of 


correct Style and Price. 
LET US PROVE IT 


Sobel Brothers 


COR. FEDERAL & FRANKLIN 


In Hiding 


Woman customer (after the 
tired assistant had pulled down 
blanket after blanket until there 
was only one left on the shelf): 
“Т don’t really want to buy а 
blanket today. I was only look- 
ing for a friend.” 

Clerk: “If you think he’s in 
the other one, madam, I’ll gladly 
take it down for you.” 

ж ж ж ж 


Said the instructor: “What 
do we mean when we say the 
whole is greater than any of its 
parts?” 

Wise student: “A restaurant 
doughnut, Sir.” 

кож ж.ж 

Тһе team of horses were pull- 
ing in perfect unison up the 
steep hill. Mrs. McNab was 
seated beside her spouse in the 
wagon admiring the way the 
noble animals worked іп har- 
mony. 

“John,” she said, “isn't it a 
fine example of teamwork? Why 
can’t we work together like 
that?” 

“Woman,” answered John, 
“we might work like that if there 
was only one tongue between 
us.” 

жж ж ж 


Cohen placed а ladder against 
the side of the house and then 
called his son Abie, aged 7, and 
made him mount to the top. 
“Now jump,” commanded 
Cohen. 

“Tm frightened," replied Abie 

Cohen held out his arms. “Do 
as Papa tells you—jump—Papa 
is һеге.” 

Finally Abie did jump. Cohen 
stepped aside and Abie fell with 
a bump. “Let that teach you a 
lesson to trust nobody," said 
Cohen. 


Compliments of the 


Saginaw Music House 


Dealers in High Grade 


Musical Merchandise 


Pianos, Player Pianos, 
Phonographs, Radio Sets. 


American and Foreign 
Records and Player 
Piano Rolls. 


220 S. Washington Ave. 
Riverside 377 


Graduates - ~ 


See our white kid strap effects 


for graduating. Made with low 


heels, Cuban heels and Spanish 
heels. 


$7.50 to $9.00 


For the Men - - 


A fine line of Oxfords and a 
new two eyelet tie; Patent, Gun- 


metal, Calf and new shade of tan. 


$7.50 to $9.00 


A. E. JOCHEN 


Your Shoe Man 420 Genesee Ave. 


Be Sure to See Us 
Before You Select Your 
Next Gown 


The Paris Shop 


302 Genesee Avenue 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


When You Think 
of Flowers 


THINK OF 


NEW LOCATION— 
Jefferson at Tuscola 


tiv. 248 


It's Not What You Spend 


It's What You Get 


Uniform Quality 
Fair Prices 
Prompt Service 


ОЧЕ Е 
Ur 


115 So. Jefferson Ave. 


THROUGH SERVICE WE GROW 


м. 


Be Sure - Insure With 


GEORGE SCHEMM 


GENERAL INSURANCE 
REAL ESTATE 


220% Genesee Riverside 80 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Uisit Our Tlew Store 


Next to Mecca Theatre 


Men’s and Young 
Men's Clothing 


We Furnish The 
Home Complete 
With 


Furniture 01 Quality 
GATELYS 


OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT 


Visit Honeymoon Cottage 
2nd Floor 


"QUALITY" 


is the watchword here all the 
time— whether the job be big 
or little. 


ECHO 
PUBLISHING 
CO. 


118 So. Jefferson Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 


Riverside 2427-W 


Compliments 


of 


Weadock & Weadock 


817-819 Gratiot Ave. Stewart 1241 


N. L. Ducharme 


Monument Works 


Granite and Marble 


Monuments and Markers 


Saginaw, W. S., Mich 


Heim’s Drug Store 


Wm. Heim, Pharmacist 


Analytical Work a Specialty 


Corner Janes and Third Ave. 
Riverside 20 


Murphy Studio 


PORTRAITURE 


AS YOU LIBRE If 


1208 So. Washington Riverside 3730 


This Book was Printed by 


Wa J. McCron 


Printing 
Book Binding 
Linotyping 


212-214-216 North Franklin Street 


Walk-Over 


BOOT SHOP 


OWENS SHOE 00. 


Graduation Gards 
and Gifts 


ANDERSON S 


In the Rough 


Madeleine: “I have all the 
gems of English literature in my 
library." 

Rosemary: “Yes, and I notice 
they are uncut gems." 


The first thing some people 
want when they get a little 
money is a car; then the first 
thing they want when they get 
a car is a little money. 


The new guard was not famil- 
iar with a certain railway run in 
Wales. There came a station 
which rejoiced in the name Llan- 
fairfechanpwllgogerych. For a 
few minutes he stood looking at 
the sign board in mute helpless- 
ness. Then pointing to the board, 
and waving his other arm toward 
the carriages, he called: ШЕ 
there’s anybody there for here, 
this is it.” 


4 


The doctor who recommended 
pleasant thoughts while eating 
should edit the food prices. 


One of the questions in an 
examination on the subject of 
stock raising was: “Name four 
different kinds of sheep.” 

An aspiring youth gave this 
for an answer: “Black sheep, 
white sheep, Mary’s little lamb, 
and the hydraulic ram.” 


Uncle Sol tnrew aside the 
letter he was reading and uttered 
an exclamation of impatience. 

“Doggone” he cried, “why 
can’t people be more explicit?” 

“Whats the matter, Pa?" 
asked Aunt Sue. 

“This letter from home,” 
Uncle Sol answered, “says father 
fell out of the apple tree and 
broke a limb.” 


Thou Shalt Nots 


Thou shalt not look over the 
other fella’s shoulder. 

Thou shalt not wander aim- 
lessly around the Study Hall. 
Thou shalt not masticate 
Juicy Fruit nor yet even Pep- 
sin in the halls of St. Mary’s. 
Thou shalt not come saunter- 
ing into thine own session 
room after 8:30 A.M. nor 
e’en later than 1:30 P.M. 
Thou shalt not be heard un- 
less spoken to and then not 
in a loud whisper. 

Thou shalt not powder thy 
shiny nose nor yet use a 
small comb even tho’ it be 
behind tke coatrack. 

Thou shalt not help along 
the high cost of dress mater- 
ial but rather thou shalt buy 
at least a yard more for 
thine own sleeves. 

Thou shalt type when thou 
shalt be told to and not when 
the inclination strikes thee. 
Thou shalt not leave thy 
books on thy desks but 
rather thou shalt put them 
in their own places. 

If thou be’st an under class- 
man thou shalt at all times 
and in all places accord to a 
Senior the respects due one 
in higher authority even tho’ 
it means giving up the only 
comfortable chair at an en- 
joyable entertainment. 

If thou shalt carry out the 
above commandments thou wilt 
be fully qualified to enter upon 
the rigorous duties of а hard 
worked Senior. 

ж ж ж ж 

Wife: “Тһе doctor said at 
once that I needed a stimulant. 
Then he asked to see my 
tongue." 

Husband: “Good heavens! I 
hope he didn't give you a stimu- 
lant for that!" 


Insist on 


M. & B. 


[се Cream 


IT'S THE BEST 
Sold Everywhere 


RIVERSIDE 3824 
301 N. WATER ST. 


FLACK -PENNELL 
COMPANY 


Factory and Elevator 
Supplies 
Power Plant Equipment 
Machinery 
Garden Hose 
Edison Mazda Lamps 
Everything in Wood 
Working and Metal 
Machinery 


Janes and Franklin Sts. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


Electric Appliances 


Thor Washing Machines 
and 
Thor Electric Sweepers 


Compliments 


The Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance 00. 


F. М. BULLOCK 


District Manager 


F. A. ROOKER 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Teacher of Hygiene: “Why 
must we always be careful to 
keep our homes clean and neat? 

Little Girl: “Because comp- 
any may walk in at any time.” 

Lady: “Young man, can І 
get into the park through that 
gate?" 

Young man: “Guess so lady, 
I just saw a load of hay go thru." 


Mr. Barnum recently saw a 
death notice of a man whose 
initials were the same and the 
name the same as his own; he 
called up a friend and said: 
"Have you noticed my death 
notice in the papers?" 

"Yes," replied the friend, 
“where are you speaking from?” 
жх ж ж ж 
Wife: ‘Doctor, will my hus- 

band be well tomorrow?” 

Doctor: “If he feels good, 
he’ll be well and if he dies, he 
will be a corpse." 

ж ж ж ж 
The first: “I'm twenty.” 
The second: “I’m twenty too.” 


‘ 


Prohibitionist: “Сап you give 
me a method of curing the ills of 
prohibition?” 

Pedestrian: "Eliminate the 
disease and there will be no ills.” 


* ж 


Force of Gravity 

I never was attracted by any- 
thing at all in my life, except the 
force of gravity. 

An old lady in a dim bric-a- 
brac shop noticed the head and 
shoulders of a quaint figure 
above the counter at the end of 
the room. 

“What's that queer old Jap 
idol down there worth?” she 
asked. The clerk answered in a 
subdued tone, “About $50,000, 
ma'am. "That's the proprietor.” 


M. ВІЦ МЕТЕ 


Optometri if 


Buy Your 
VICTROLA 


and 


VICTOR RECORDS 


from 


GRINNELL BROS. 


114-116 N. Baum 


ы x 


Doesn’t it make 
women wearing 
poo! little birds 
thei hat 40% 
Married Man: “It isn’t their 
feathers that make me sad— it’s 
their bill 


к ж + М 
1999 
[ pity the student of, вау, 
eventy-five years from now be- 
cause they'll have so тапу 
authors to know and study that 
a high school course will take 
eight vears. 
+ жж ж 
“Beg pardon, sir, but could 
you tell me if there is a man liv- 
ing here in this hotel with one 
eye named John Наг у?” 
“Maybe I could help you out. 
Do you know the name of the 
other eve?" 


said the boss, 
yesterday after- 


an engagement 


Freshman: ‘‘What is ‘Love’s 
Labor Lost'?" 

Senior: “А bunch of 
pulling off a serenade outside a 


deaf and dumb seminary.” 


Ж 


soaks 


Lady: “How did you become 
а tramp?” 

Tramp: “Doctor’s 
mum, he told me to walk 
meals.” 


orders 
after 


ж 


Frenchman: ‘You told me ze 
word ‘sight’ and ‘vision’ vair ze 
same. 

His friend: “Sure they are." 
Frenchman: “Well mon Dieu 
Why did my girl give me ze— 
what you call ze rassberries 
when I call her a ‘sight’ ?’’ 
ж ж ж ж 
In English Class 

Professor: “What do 
know about Fielding?” 

Student: “Nothing much. 1 
was always a pitcner on the 


team whenever I played.” 
ж k ж ж 


you 


A Kourse Fit For King Keagle 
KONSOMME 
KRUMBLES 
KORNBEEF KABBAGE 
KAVIAR KRABS 
Kreamed Peas and Katsup 
Korn on the Kob 
Kombination Salad 
Kanines (Hot) 
Kandies 


KREAM 


Knuts 
Kake 


Kookies 
Koffee 
+ + * * 
When Noah built himself an Ark, 
To sail the ocean blue, 
And summoned all the animals, 
To join him two by two, 
If fate had placed among them 
Fritz Barton for a whim, 
I wonder who in thunder 
Would have walked «along with 
him. 
Some friendships are made by 
nature, some by contact, some by 
interest, and some by souls. 
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Murphy & O'Hara 


714-716 Genesee 


FURNITURE 
STOVES 
RANGES 
CARPETS 
RUGS 
LACE CURTAINS 
WINDOW SHADES 
LINOLEUMS 


DEALERS IN GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS 


Seiiner Brothers 


Saginaw’s Busiest Department 
Store 


Other Stores May 
Equal Our Prices 


But Never, 
Our Values 


BUYING MOST— WE BUY FOR LESS 
SELLING MOST—WE SELL FOR LESS 


William and Nicholas Williams 


PROPRIETORS 


THE 
AMAZON SWEETS 


The 
Leading Confectionery 
Store in Saginaw 


314 Genesee Ave. 
Riverside 1400 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


As Others 


See Us. 


Dress so well that you 
can look any man in the 
eyes and tell him to go to 
the same place where you 
bought. If it’s this establish- 
ment, you and he will find 
that unless you walk out as 
a credit to us clothiers, you 
can walk out without buying 
a single thing. 


| Mautner & Krause 


I LAT 


Can You Beat It? 


A certain Irishman once ap- 
plied for a job at the Gas Works. 
Foreman: “What can you 
do 7? 

Applicant: “Almost anything, 
Sor." 

Foreman: “You seem to be 
C. К. Could (jokingly) you 
wheel out а  barrowful of 
smoke?" 

Applicant: “биге I could, if yer 
would fill it." 
ж ж ж ж 


Р. Dente to Ed. Sullivan: 
“With two men out, two strikes, 
a man on third base, and score 
against batter’s side 6 to 5, how 
can the batter keep himself 
cool?” 

Ed. Sullivan: “I give up.” 

P. Dente: "Let the pitcher 
fan him." 

* ж ж ж 
Haste Makes Waste! 

Mrs. Davidson was sitting in 
the sun parlor reading a weekly 
magazine, and all of a sudden— 
r-r-ring went the telephone. 

She immediately took the 
phone which was on the desk be- 
side her and lifted the receiver. 

“Hello!” 

“Uh-what? Hello!” came а 
deep, rough voice. “Is, ah—is 
this Davidson’s residence?” 

“Yes! 

“Is your husband а Lion?” 
(meaning the Lion’s Club.) 

Ап exclamation of astonish- 
ment from Mrs. Davidson—then 
the cold answer. 

“No! He is a lamb!” 

And down went the receiver! 

The gentleman in a hurry had 
called the wrong party, instead 
of calling R. C. Davidson (who 
was a member) had called T. A. 
Davidson. But afterwards he 
remembered the old familiar 
motto, “Look before you leap." 

Angela Streng. 


Compliments of 


Compliments of A. J. ZAUEL, 


NAEGELY & PIERSON Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and 
Furnishings 


99€ 
ог 


3 Genesee Avenue 


WHY? 
Because - - 
LW: YU NC EER 
Has a Choice Line of Meats 


Compliments of 


W. E. DAILEY CO. 


We also Deal in Real Estate 


Compliments of 


T. C. RYAN 


Compliments of 


GRANVILLE'S SHOE STORE GRAND UNION TEA CO. 
512 Potter Street 


Agency Hole-Proof Hosiery Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts 


HENRY W. SCHWANNECKE ARTHUR SCHWANNECKE 


PROPRIETOR ЭН, WEST SIDE YARD 


GENESEE COAL COMPANY 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


COAL, COKE, WOOD, LUMBER, ROOFING AND BUILDING SUPPLIES 


501 Emily Street Saginaw, Michigan 


Compliments of 


F. J. KELSEY & SON 


CHAPMAN’S 
LEADING SOFT DRINKS 
Federal 833 


110 South Ninth St. 


STANLEY E. VOGEL 


Guaranteed Vulcanizing and 
Retreading 
135 N. Warren at Tuscola 
Distributor 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Ages one year to four 
score and ten 


CATHERINE HICKEY 
Distinctive Millinery 


514 Genesee Ave. 


Compliments of 
BURRIER & AVERY 


525 W. Genesee Ave. 
Riverside 2280 


Compliments of 


JAMES O’HARA 


FARMER & TONKS 


Optometrists and Opticians 


117 South Franklin St. 


Compliments of 


L. Е. HOLLAND & SON 
Life Insurance 


202 Wiechmann Bldg. 


Schemm, Rummel & Schemm, 
Inc. 


General Merchandise 
Fresh and Salt Meats 


Reese, Michigan 


SAGINAW KRAUT CO. 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Compliments of 


H. H. HEINLEIN CO. 


FRANK Q. QUINN 
Attorney-at-Law 
404 Bearinger Bldg. 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Compliments of 
JAMES KANALY 


Book and Job Printer 


THE FAME LAUNDRY 
112-116 Jefferson Ave. 


Phones: 
Riverside 289 
Riverside 1890 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Compliments of 


F. BEUTHIN & SONS 
Meat Market 
1700 Janes Ave. 1013 Walnut 


C. M. SMITH 


Coal, Coke, Wood, Builders’ 
Supplies 


Cor. Bristol and Niagara Sts. 


Phone Riverside 2710 


SCHWAHN-KHUEN AGENCY 


Stewart 88 


Compliments of 


DR. B. B. ROWE 


WALL PAPER 


Nothing Over 
10c, 15c, 20c, 25c Roll 


Cooper Wall Paper Stores 


Cor. Baum and Tuscola 


McConnell-Brown Glove Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Men’s, Boys’ and Ladies’ 
Cotton Gloves 


Saginaw Brand 


Saginaw, Mich. 


Smoke 
SPECKLED SPORT CIGARS 
F. H. Mertz Co. 


Compliments of 


HESSE JEWELRY STORE 


P. BAUER CLOTHING CO. 


802 Genesee Ave. 


Compliments of 


PARKER DAIRY COMPANY 


Compliments of 
A. E. ENSMINGER & CO. 


Dry Goods, Ready-to-Wear, 

FRANK J. SCHMERHEIM Millinery 

Hamilton at Hancock 
West Side 


Compliments of 


Compliments of 
GRAY’S DRUG STORE 


Holland at Sheridan 


Compliments of 


Reese Farmers’ Co-Op. Assn. 


HOLLAND PHARMACY Compliments of 


1. Mandelsandn, Prep. United States Distribution Co. 


Coal, Wood and Supplies 


1925 Genesee Ave. 


A š 1717 E. Genesee Ave. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


E. Kline Linton G. R. Wilson 


Compliments of Compliments of 


THOMAS JACKSON 4: CO. DR. G. H. FERGUSON 


Compliments of 
HOME DAIRY CO. 


Saginaw, Flint, Bay City 


Compliments of 


A FRIEND 


C. Н. CANNON 
Plumbing and Heating 
209 N. Franklin St. 


Compliments of 


AMERICAN BEAUTY SHOP 


Compliments of 
Compliments of 
P. M. GOODRICH 
GILBERT H. DADUST 
Barber 


ROOFING CO. 
703 South Fourth 


J. D. and W. D. DRAPER 


Compliments of 
All Kinds of Insurance 


GEORGE S. CRABBE 


Eddy Bldg. Riverside 127 


Compliments of 
STEET’S PRINT SHOP 


Compliments of 


DR. D. A. FAUCHER 


JOHN STRENG Compliments of 
Building Contractor E. H. PRUETER 
Riverside 987R š 
1207 Remington St. It Pays to Buy Good Milk 
Saginaw, Mich. Riverside 7121F5 
Riverside 4238 
Hamilten, Hill & Company SEYMOUR S. SHELDON 


Pleating, Hemstiching, 
Couching, Brading and 
2 Dnaarr же Too , 

304 Board of Commerce action helen 
Buttons Covered 


Audits, Systems, Tax Service 


Riverside 594 


121 Ward St. Saginaw, Mich. 


JERRY McCARTY 


Compliments of “Groceries That Satisfy” 


H. H. MADIGAN 


Riverside 328 


406 Martha St. Saginaw, Mich. 


DON’T PAY MORE 
When we will give you a pair of 
the very best spectacles or eye 
glasses correctly fitted to your 
eyes by an expert optometrist 
for $7.00, complete in any style 
frame. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Examination free 
W. F. SCHIRMER 


108 N. Franklin St. Back of Heavenrich' s 


J. P. DAVIDSON 
Teacher of Violin 


Special hours and attention to 
beginners 


400 South Washington 
Riv. 632 


Compliments of 
ERHARD & STALKER CO. 


Compliments of 


W. L. CREGO 


Compliments of 


FISHER-WATSON 
WALL PAPER CO. 


708 Genesee Ave. 


Compliments of 
HART BROS. 


FERRIS BROTHERS 


Ladies' Ready-to-Wear 
Garment Shop 


Phone Riverside 3607 


522 Genesee Ave. 


Compliments of 


AMERICAN BANKING 
MACHINE CORPORATION 


Compliments of 
MARKET LUNCH ROOM 
Alex Schrems, Prop. 


325 Federal at Baum 


Compliments of 


RAYCRAFT DRUG STORE 
2617 S. Washington Ave. 


L. M. GRAY’S BARBER SHOP 


Hair Cutting 25c 
Shave 15c 


Specialty Ladies’ Hair Cutting 
603 Genesee Ave. 


Compliments of 


Е. A. GORMAN 
Dentist 


Compliments of 


E. A. ROBERTSON CO. 


MARWINSKE & LOEBRICH 


Kodaks 


423 Genesee Ave. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Drugs 


Compliments of 


A .F. ZAGELMEYER 


Compliments of 


SAGINAW SALT PRODUCTS 
СО. 


Compliments of 


G. A. ROBEL 


Tailor 


MICHIGAN LOAN CO. 


Leans and Real Estate 
216 Federal Ave., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


Riverside 373 


Compliments of 
CULVER-DEISLER CO. 
The Rexall Store 


Compliments of 


McGARRY & WILLIAMS 


Compliments of 
F. R. BURBANK 


Compliments of 


DR. F. J. CADY 


Compliments of 


DR. T. F. BERBEROVICH 


Goodwin Corset Shop 
416 Federal Ave. 


А PENSION 
Make it yourself for old age 


For further information call 


Riverside 3791M 


Compliments of 
JOHN G. MAURER, M. D. 


Compliments of 
RALPH SWIFT, 


Floor Sanding 
General Contracting 


Compliments of 


ENRIGHT- TOPHAM CO. 


Compliments of 
WM. J. B. MASON 


Compliments of 


F. J. McDONALD 


Compliments of 


LIEBERMANN TRUNK CO. 


Compliments of 


GREEN BROS. 


Compliments of 


PURCELL & PICARD 


Compliments of 
ADOLPH BERKA 


Compliments of 
VALLEY GREY IRON 
FOUNDRY CO. 


Compliments of 


BEACH & DAVIS 


ГЕО WEADOCK 


Compliments of Insures Everything 


J. B. NAUER Bearinger Building 


MARK T. DAVIS 


Compliments of Attorney-at-Law 


MRS. J. ROBINSON 


Circuit Court Commissioner 


F. J. ROWLAND, D. C. 
Compliments of Chiropractor 


F. W. PERRY 11614 South Jefferson Ave. 
(Hill Building) 


Saginaw, Mich. 


FRANK L. ROBINSON & CO. 
“The Jewelry Shop” 


Compliments of 
DR. ROBERT McGREGOR 


Eyes Examined--Glasses Fitted 
Compliments of DR. С. У. KINCH 
ARTHUR F. de VEAUX, Jr. Hill Building 


South Jefferson Ave. 


A. B. C. 
The Famous $99.00 Washer 


Compliments of HOME COMFORT SHOP 
EMIL TESSIN H. A. Cartwright 


217 Washington Ave. 


Success In Business 


Many of you graduates of St. Mary’s will say good-bye to 
school days, some to enter professions, others to seek employment 
in the business life of Saginaw. 

Whatever your choice, success is your objective and if it is the 
business world the measure of the success you achieve will depend 
largely upon advertising. 

Saginaw is unusually fortunate in having an advertising 
medium that reaches practically every home enabling the adver- 
tiser to concer&rate his entire appropriation in that medium with 
utmost efficiency. 

The Saginaw News Courier with a city circulation of 16,000 
and a total paid circulation of more than 24,000 assures adver- 
tisers 100 per cent coverage and is the most effective method of 
reaching the greatest number of people at the lowest possible cost. 


THE SAGINAW NEWS COURIER 


College Footwear 


SONORADIO 


COMBINED PHONOGRAPH and RADIO 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World combined 
with the Highest Class 


Radio Equipment 


HERZOG ART FURNITURE 
Smart Styles in all Colors for COMPANY 


Sport or Dress Wear 


$5.00 to $8.50 SONORA PHONOGRAPH 


COMPANY, INC. 
= HUFF zz 


